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SOMETHING FOR THE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES TO DO. 





Ir must have struck our readers that in the 
suggestions which we have made upon the short- 
comings of city building, we have neither over- 
looked nor depreciated the part which the insur- 
ance companies should bear in the needed re- 
forms that we have urged. It is, after all, they 
who are chiefly interested in the matter. How- 
ever tenants may suffer from the temporary ces- 
sation of their business, the insurance companies, 
in the end, bear the loss. The statements which 
we gave in our last issue of fire insurance busi- 
ness for the past nine years demonstrate how ex- 
haustive and almost fatal the drain upon them 
became, as the fire epidemic, year by year, re- 
newed itself with increased prevalence and inten- 
sity. A compromise percentage between the in- 
terest which capital is expected to bring in pri- 
vate bonds, and what it should bring in the bonds 
of insurance companies liable to have their capi- 
tal swept entirely away in a single year —as in 
1835 and 1845 —in order to render the business 
equally profitable with private investment, was 
fixed at 12 per cent. This was the minimum. 
But, whereas the percentage of dividend on capi- 
tal in 1859 was 14.25 per cent., it has steadily de- 
clined from year to year since then to an average 
for nine years of 9.40 per cent. Losses during 
that period rose from 42.57 per cent., to an aver- 
age of 61.33 per cent., in proportion to premiums, 
More precisely : while premiums had increased 


facts were presented, in discussing the subject of 
diminishing the average amount of insurance, 
and the necessity of requiring the owner to be 
his own insurer (in conformity with former 


usage) to the extent of one-fourth the value of 
How and When a Premium | 


his property, did not fail to consider what was 
due to the interests of business men. Although 
the companies had been frequently arraigned as 
promoters of incendiarism, on account of the al- 
most unlimited risks which they frequently as- 
sume, it seemed to be agreed that the injury re- 
sulting to the credit of merchants, when it should 
become known that one-fourth of their property 
is uninsured, is worthy of serious consideration. 
In New York and Chicago, for instance, there 
are very few young merchants who have cap- 
ital sufficient to cover more than one-third of 
their indebtedness. They depend, their charac- 
ter for integrity and prudence apart, upon se- 
curing their creditors by insurance to the full 
cash value of their stocks. The proportion of 
dealers is very great, whose paper could not be 
negotiated if it were known that they were car- 
rying twenty-five per cent. of their property 
themselves. It was in this spirit that they adopt- 
ed a resolution enjoining the non-issuance of pol- 
icies to more than seventy-five per cent. of the 
cash value of property—an exception being 
made in favor of property holders of known per- 
sonal probity and commercial integrity. But, 
both in the discussion and in the preamble to the 
resolution, it was explicitly recognized that over- 
insurance is responsible, in no small degree, for 
losses by fire of late years. This brings us to con- 
sider how far the companies, being responsible 
for abuses, have the remedy therefor in their own 
hands. 

What their responsibilities are, and what the 
proper direction for reform to take, are ren- 
dered pretty clear from the proceedings of the 
National Board. It was held, generally, that if 
the companies did not take some step to save the 
property of the country from destruction, legisla- 
tion would speedily step in and pass laws that 
might seriously embarrass, if not completely 
“stamp ” them out. 

Foremost in abuses to be reformed altogether, 
is that of over-insurance. This is responsible for 
the most of the incendiarism in which fires so 
commonly originate. It is almost the chief ele- 
ment in the “ moral hazard,” which encompasses 
all property. Another element, only less fatal 
is that of recklessness and carelessness, which, 
like that of incendiarism, prevails in direct pro- 
portion to the demoralization of business. Those 
risks which in ordinary times are among the last 
to burn, are now the first; and the risks where 
“physical hazard” is the greatest one, are now the 
last. These no underwriting skill or intelligence 





but threefold, losses had increased nearly five | business, are devised and enforced. The first 


can anticipate, until measures at once compre- 
hensive and radical, touching every phase of the 


owner assume an equitable share of the risk ; and 
let examinations of property be rigorous, to see 
.Whether it egiigts at all, and exists amid the safe- 
guards tLat gpeasserted tosurround it. We pub- 
lish in another column an account of the organ- 
ization of the Paris fire department, from which 
it appears that, along with well-built structures 
a well considered rating system has caused an al- 
most complete cessation of fires, although the fire 
department itself is ridiculously antiquated, slow, 
and inefficient. ‘“ We would naturally suppose,” 
the writer says, “ that in view of the inefficiency 
of the means for the putting out of fires the rates 
of insurance would be high. But the contrary is 
the fact ; they are very low. For example, on a 
rent Of $2,000 the rate of insurance will be about 
#20 dit $20,000 insurance, divided up something 
like tliis, but varying, of course, with the varying 
amount of furniture :. $8,000 on furniture, $5,000 
against the proprietor of the house, and $7,000 
against neighbors. Thus for the small sum of 
$20 annually, aman has a complete guarantee 
for his furniture and all household valuables, and 
against his propfietor and neighbors. The houses 
are from forty to eighty feet wide, and each 
floor, communicating by the same stairway, is ar- 
ranged for one family. It is for this reason that 
one must guarantee himself against his neighbors, 
for it is impossible for one man to burn out with- 
out doing damage to the man above or below. 
If you carelessly allow a piece of burning wood 
to roll to the floor, and thus burn out your own 
apartment and your neighbor’s with it, it is per- 
fectly logical that you should pay the neighbor 
for the loss he has sustained by your negligence.” 
In addition to the arrangements described in the 
article which we‘publish, a scheme is devised 
that will render fire engines almost useless. Ev- 
ery house will be provided with a main-pipe, to 
which a hose may be screwed at a moment's no- 
tice, and the firemen will merely have to turn a 
cock in order to get an indefinite supply of water, 
and direct it to the proper spot without any 
pumping. 

When the time comes for the modification of 
our state and municipal fire statutes, we trust 
that the insurance companies will urge the incor- 
poration of some feature similar to the above, 
holding tenants responsible for a fire, in a meas- 
ure responsible for injury resulting to others 
from their carelessness. This, along with a judi- 
cious division of the risk between the companies 
and owners, would very nearly remedy the ills 
from which we suffer, even without a resort to 
expensive fire proof structures, 

Upon another point the National Board speci- 
fied the duties of underwriters with admirable 
precision and comprehensiveness, when they af- 
firmed the conclusion that hasty adjustment of 
losses, hasty payment of the same, over insur- 
ance, and the granting of unlimited privileges for 








other insurance must be stopped, and the leading 
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companies in our county must take the initiative 


in stopping them, or all that we can do in the | 


matter of rates, and sustaining local boards, will 
be of little avail. 


| 


| 


| AN INSURANCE POLICY: 


In regard to this latter point, the board was | 
unanimous in the opinion that there should exist | 
some tribunal of final appeal, to which all should | 


in common look, and whose decisions all should 
respect and obey. It was therefore recommended 
by the committee on local boards that a central 
rating board be established, disconnected with 
any insurance company ; acting in a national ca- 
pacity ; clothed with plenary powers to make 


other branch which the people have wisely com- 
mitted to the fostering care of the nation. 








WHAT IS IT? 

THE necessities of commerce and credit, and of 
individual safety as well, make the practice of 
insurance in its various branches almost as com- 
mon as eating and drinking among men; and yet 


| upon no subject of such vital ‘and pervading in- 


and revise tariffs, organize local boards, and ad- | 


just differences — subject, of course, to the ap- 
proval of the National Board. 
Another resolution of the board touches effect- 


ually upon a point which we have emphatically | 


urged —the coéperation, that is, of the local 
boards with the civil authorities in the punish- 


ment of false swearing in proof of loss, in the in- | 


vestigation of the causes of fires. In addition to 
this, those fs.were enjoined to make such 

on é Teport the result to the execu- 
We are 
undoubtedly to look to better laws for the reme- 
dy of many of the evils from which we suffer 
now ; but the true way to obtain better laws is 


If the companies do not do this, no body will. 
The merchant is only too glad to get a place to 
store and sell his goods, no matter how great a 
risk may be, which insurance companies will be | 
found to assume; and when his stock is burned, 
by reason of the imperfection of the building, he 
is not roing to put himself to additional trouble 
or expense to expose an abuse to which he was 
himself a party. The community must learn, 
what Paris so eminently teaches, that prevention 
is better than cure; and it belongs imperatively 
to the companies to see not only that better stat- 
utes are made and provided to this end, but that | 
the few good ones we have are applied and | 
obeyed. | 

It would, doubtless, greatly simplify and facili- | 
tate the enactment of just state and municipal | 
insurance laws, if Congress were to authorize, as | 


terest, is there so little thought or attention as 
upon this. 

In buying food or raiment, men are very sharp 
and cautious, but in buying an insurance policy, 
upon which they may come to rely for very exist- 
ance, they are quite indifferent, and often accept 
the most worthless, because it calls for the least 
outlay in the outset. Yet want of knowledge 
on this subject is not because of the intricate 
nature of an insurance contract. The undertaking 
is a very simple one, and would be much more 
satisfactory were all the parties thereto perfectly 
conversant with its limitations, and the rights 


| and obligations of each dependant thereon. But, 


unfortunately, this is not the case, and policy 
holders often conjecture, or assume, that they 
have a contract with the underwriters, which the 


latter have never undertaken; and the result is 
to see to the enforcement of those that we have. 


frequent disappointments and litigation, where, 
with a very little attention, all those difficulties 
might have been avoided. 

Nor are busy policy-holders alone culpable; 
the evil comes of a wrong nomenclaiure, and ac- 
cepting conclusions with insufficient and cursory 


examination. We all think, talk, and act upon | 


an entirely erroneous hypothesis, and are amazed 
at length, when we come to discover, too late, 
perhaps, how very wide of the mark we have 
been traveling the while. 

To elucidate: Consider our mode of talking 
upon this matter of insurance. 

A house burns, and the first inquiry therefore 
is, Was it insured? To which the correct answer 
would always be, Wo/ Houses, stores, merchan- 
dise, and all other mere things, are incapable of 
insurance, and are never insured. Yet we talk of 
insuring our property as though it were an every 


is understood to be the wish of the companies, a | day occurrence, and some of our public journals 


governmental bureau of insurance. We pub | 
lished in our last issue the draft of a bill which | 
has been introduced into the United States sen- | 
ate, looking to this end. Among the chief fea- | 
tures of the bill is a requirement upon companies 
to deposit with the treasurer United States bonds 
to the amount of $150,000, or $100,000, and up- 
wards, in proportion to gross assets, to provide a 
fund for the payment of claims against the com- 
panies which may be adjudicated by the commis- 
sioner in behalf of policy holders. Another sec- 
tion provides for certified statements to the bu- 
reau of the condition and affairs of the compa- 
nies. This responsibility of insurance companies 
to a central and supreme authority would be not 
more wholesome in its moral effects, than it 
would result in useful and practical information 
and suggestions as to the firm character and just 
conduct of a business which involves interests so 
numerous, so far reaching, and so vital. There 
is scarcely a governmental department of nation- 
al affairs which transcends this in importance, 
and we should soon learn to look to the annual 
reports of the insurance bureau with no less in- 
terest than that which attaches to the appearance 
of the reports on agriculture, patents, or any 








have sagely solved the fire problem by asserting 
that houses, stores, etc., are often insured too much 
and consequently burned; whereas, these are 
never insured at all, and, if incendiaries would 
read their insurance policies more, and lectures of 
the kind were referred to less, they would seldom 
burn their property to realize upon an insurance 
policy. False theories and bad instructors may 
lead some into this delusion; but the insurance 
contract itself suggests no such folly. Let us see: 


‘* By this poiicy of insurance, the Golden Insurance com- 
pany, in consideration, etc., do insure John Doe against loss 
or damage by fire, to the amount of one thousand dollars, as 
follows, to wit; $800 on his wood dwelling, occupied as his 


| residence, and known as No. 25 Roe street, Chicago, Illinois; 


and $200 on his furniture and clothing therein, from the first 
day of January, 1868, to the first day of January, 1869.” 


Now observe : 

I. Here is a covenant binding the Golden In- 
surance company to pay John Doe $1000 upon 
a certain undetermined contingency. The con- 
tract is with the individual. It insures the man 
Doe against loss or damage in the destruction of 
certain specified items of property; but it in no 
sense insures the property itself against damage 
of destruction. That may be utterly consumed, 
and unless Doe can show some sort of interest 
therein, at the time of destruction, the insurance 








company is liable for nothing. To lose a thigg 
he must first possess it, and if it is not his, he ex 
never be indemnified for its loss. And yet, ey» 
grave lawyers have been known to ask, “ Why ~ 
what matters it whose the thing destroyed, so long 
as you get so much premium for so much ig 
surance, and somebody suffers, in the loss of tl, 
property supposed to be insured?” If the questic; 
were at issue, Did the company undertake to i) 
sure the property, instead of the person, the query 
would be quite pertinent, and it would then be 
of no consequence whatever, whether the insured 
had any moral character at all. The property 
being destroyed, the owner, no matter who, must 
be paid therefor. But insuring good, honest and 
well-known John Doe against loss or damage ig 
quite another affair. Understanding all the con- 
tingencies in the case, the company agrees to 


) protect him and him only, in a definite emergency, 


and in none other whatever. And one of the 
first and most important conditions of the instru- 
ment is, that whenever there is any “ change in 
title,” either in whole or in part, to the thing 
named in the policy, “then this instrument is to 
become absolutely void, and of no further effect.” 
No stranger can by an possibility come in and 
claim any right or interest in the contract. 
Taking a partner in the property protected nulli- 
fies the bargain for indemnity at once; for this is 
not a floating interest, and, consequently, can not 
be transferred, like other interests, at the will of 
the holder. It is a personal contract with John 
Doe, and with no one else; it is an endorsement 
of his character and trust-worthiness, and, in the 
nature of things, can not apply to any other 
being than himself. And, what is more, any 
attempt at an assignment, or transfer of his 
interest therein, explodes the whole thing in- 
stantly. He thus abandons his own rights under 
the contract, but confers nothing valid on the 
assignee. Yet insurance policies are transferable 
in a certain contingency. But the transfer must 
be understood and agreed to by the company 
issuing the same. It is a new bargain with a 
new customer, the company consenting to do for 
R. Roe as it had hitherto bargained to do for 
John Doe, and thus endorsing for the one, as it 
had for the other, in the original instrument. 
But it is still a personal contract, and no more a 
a matter of bargain and sale in the market than 
would be a certificate of church membership, 
held by either of the parties named above. 

And another deduction comes legitimately of 
these premises, though a contrary practice, as well 
as opinion, hath extensively obtained hitherto. 
It is this: An element or interest so purely per- 
sonal, can not be devised or inherited, even with 
the property named in the instrument itself. John 
Doe is not sure of transferring his own virtues or 
merit to his offspring; and, although he may 
invest them with his goods and chattels, it is 
very difficult to see how he can compel an in- 
surance company to endorse their worth and 
moral standing any better by dying, than he 
could by selling them his effects outright and 
living on indefinitely. Death “changes titles” to 
earthly possessions at once. Why a change of 
title thus effected is better for the insurance com- 
pany than any other change is not very expli- 
cable. We can imagine why it should be much 
worse, and why with such a change the company 
should choose to consider the contract terminated, 
but we do not comprehend the logic or equity 
which compels an insurance company to accept 
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the moral status of Doe, Jr., as good, because 
Doe, Sr., was known to be worthy of all accepta- 
tion every where. It would be safe at least to 
have policies thus obscured by a change inevit- 
able confirmed to heirs and legatees by competent 
authority, and thus save all after questions and 
possible litigation. But, 
Il. Doe is burned out, and now what is he to 
do about it? 
First, Notify the company of his loss; and, 
Second, As soon as possible thereafter, furnish 
the insurer detailed proofs of the disaster. An 
analysis of these proofs, involving ownership, 
use, other insurance, and much else, might be 
profitable, but their consideration must neces- 
sarily be deferred. One fact, however, may 
be referred to, as germain to the preceding 
remarks. Doe is insured in the sum of $1000; 
but is he, therefore, to receive that amount for 
his destroyed house and furniture? Not neces- 
sarily, of course. He is to be indemnified for his 
loss, any where within and including that amount. 
If the actual cash value at the time of the fire was 
$1000, he will get it, if not otherwise estopped. 
But if the value of the property destroyed is only 
$500 or $600, from depreciation or otherwise, 
the actual loss is all that he can expect to recover 
of the insurance company, for it is all it has 
agreed to pay. According to the stipulations of 
the instrument under which he claims at all, the 
loss is to be ascertained by an estimate of the 
“actual cash value of the property at the time 
the fire shall happen.” No matter what it was 
worth when the policy was applied for, or what 
the agent might have estimated it to be worth,— 
the company pays only its actual cash value at the 
time of its destruction. It is the business of the 
assured to state that value honestly and fairly, 
and if any fraud or false swearing is attempted, 
all claim under the policy is forfeited. Besides, 
the company may also go into an estimate of 
values, and, if they do elect, replace the property 
lost, and thus make good Mr. Doe’s deficit with- 
out paying him a single dollar in currency. And 
if by doing so Doe gets a better building than 
the old one, he himself must pay the company for 
the improvement. In this way, the entire 
delusion as to over-insurance is dissipated at once. 
There is no such thing, in fact, although insur- 
ance companies and the public generally talk and 
act upon an opposite hypothesis. 
Other peculiarities of an insurance policy may 
be considered hereafter. 8. F. 








(@~ The Post Magazine Almanac for 1868, con- 
tains the title, object, place of business, and of- 
fice address of every insurance company in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The list foots up 205, of 
which 111 are life, annuity, endowment, or gov- 
ernment annuity, and 94 fire, or fire and marine, 
or fire, life and marine. In another list of 113 
life companies, we find that 24 of them have been 
organized since 1860. This is not quite equal to 
the American growth, as we produced 33 in the 
year 1867 alone. Twelve fire companies “ re- 
tired” in 1867. Three fire and three life and 
health companies were “ transferred,” 14 changed 
their place of business, and 10 new companies 
were founded. The tabular summary of the 
formation of assurance companies from the year 
1844 to the year 1867 inclusive, is a history of 
itself. During these 23 years, 678 companies 
were projected, 344 founded, 319 ceased to exist, 
15 were amalgamated, 206 were “ transferred” or 
swallowed by other companies, and 59 are wind- 
ing up in chancery. For the year ending Dec. 
12, 1867, 18 companies were projected, and 7 of 
them have gone into business. Of these 18, 10 


LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





BY ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


It may be a good rule that government—muni- 
cipal, state or national—should keep its hands off 
from private business. Let us not have too much 
governing. Yet there are some sorts of business, 
of great utility, which do not originate without 
governmental action, and may not be altogether 
safe and profitable to the public without govern- 
mental supervision. This might be otherwise if 
the people were all philosophers. The state 
legislatures charter life insurance companies, 
with rather indefinite and slightly restricted 
powers, theoretically open, but practically very 
close corporations, which immediately throw out 
their tentacles in every direction across the con- 
tinent, and draw in money by tens of thousands 
and millions. One of them may have fifty thou- 
sand policies scattered through all the states. 
Each policy-holder may be a member by the 
charter, and be entitled to a vote in regulating 
the affairs of the company, which may involve 
twenty million of present and a hundred and fifty 
millions of prospective funds. 
thousand of persons interested, how many more 
than fifty have any intimate knowledge of the 
company’s affairs, or any practical voice in its 
management? 

Such institutions could not grow up, and they 
have not grown up, without the people who have 
trusted them understanding that there is some- 





prevent mismanagement or fraud, if, for aught 
they know, the officers of the corporation should 
be incompetent or dishonest. 

Whatever may be true of other kinds of insur- 
ance, life insurance can not be safely conducted 
without either a higher inteliigence on the part 
of the public, or special safeguards thrown around 
it by the government. 








are life companies, 


theory, but of experience. Life insurance started 
in Great Britain, on its present scientific basis, 
about one hundred years ago, and has pretty 
steadily increased, till it now numbers perhaps 
one hundred and fifty companies, with outstand- 
ing insurance to the amount of $2,000,000,000. 
Yet in the meantime, by a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of the business, which the mul- 
titudes interested could not detect till it was too 


| late, hundreds of companies have gone into 


bankruptcy, robbing the confiding policy-holders 
of many millions of dollars. And this process is 
constantly going on. <A correctly managed life 
insurance company is reasonably certain to be 
able to fulfill all its existing contracts without 
the addition of new ones. Yet it is quite certain, 
in regard to a large portion of the companies in 
Great Britain, that if they were to take no new 
policies, they would soon cease to be able to meet 
the losses of the old ones. This is not because 
the premiums are too low, or the proper reserve 
has not been maintained. Many of the companies 
that are actually doing the largest new business 
are bankrupt in this sense, that they could not 
return to the policy-holders that portion of their 
premiums which was paid for the risks of future 
years. Having squandered funds that are now 
necessary to pay the increased losses on the old 
policies, they can only postpone actual insolvency 
by issuing new policies, on which the premiums 
largely exceed the present loss. The managers 
of this class of companies in Great Britain do not 
seem to conceal from themselves, however they 
may from the public, the necessity of their situa- 
tion. On the contrary, they accept it with an 
impudence which can not but be astonishing to 
the unsophisticated. At the annual meeting of 
the Gresham Life Assurance Society of London, 
in 1866, a society which had about seventeen 
thousand members and $32,000,000 insured, and 
only about two-thirds of the proper reserve or 
reinsurance fund, Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., one 
of the directors, said: ‘I need hardly state that 
it is essential for the prosperity of insurance 


offices, that new blood should be continually intro 
duced.” He then proceeded to congratulate his 





company on having infused into it during the 
year the “new blood” of 4,550 new members! 
If the public could only thoroughly understand 
that in such cases the new members have to bleed 
to supply the wasted blood of the old ones, and 
that, by and by, other new members will have to 
bleed for them, or their claims will not be paid, 
there would soon be an end to this chronic and 
enormous system of swindling. Had the 4,550 
new members of the Gresham all known how 
deficient was the reserve of blood previously 
absorbed by the company, not one healthy man 
of them would have bled for its benefit. 

It is worth something of an agony to keep such 
a system of life insurance out of this continent. 

It is not, perhaps, possible for any one to under- 
stand fully either the necessity or the means of 
doing this without first understanding what is 
peculiar to life insurance as distinguished from 
other sorts of insurance. This can only be illus- 
trated numerically, and there must be patient 
attention to a few figures, if not more. 

Buildings or ships are insured for a particular 
occasion, or for a vear or other short period, with- 
out the company contracting any obligation to 
insure after that. Life is sometimes insured in 
the same way, but such insurance forms but a 





But of these fifty | 


where an effectual and impartial supervision to | 


small part of the actual business, and does not 
| meet the necessities of the case, for the company 
would be sure to refuse to renew the policy as 
soon as the health began to fail. The insurance 
can not be perfect unless the company is bound 
by the policy during the whole life, or as long as 
there is any probability of the insurable interest 
continuing. During such a period the risk of 
losing a given sum insured on any life varies 
from year to year, becoming manifold greater at 
an advanced age than it was at an early one, ac- 
| cording to what is called the law of mortality. 
| This law is commonly expressed by a series of 
| numbers of which the first represents so many 
born, or living at a certain age, and the subse- 


| quent ones the number surviving at the begin- 
| ning of each year thereafter, till at the beginning 


| of some year, about one hundred after birth, none 
os ; | are alive. 
This is not the dictum of 


The ratio of the difference between 
any two of these numbers to the larger of them 
expresses the probability of dying in the inter- 
vening period. But as these numbers are large 
and numerous, they are unfitted for the purpose 
of illustration. The whole rationale of life insur- 
ance may be better explained by assuming a 
simpler law covering a briefer time. Let us sup- 
pose human life to be reduced to ten years, and 
that of every ten born one dies each year till all 
are dead; and let us further simplify at first by 
supposing that money has no interest. We have 
then this table expressing the chances of dying at 
each age, and consequently the premium to be 
paid at the beginning of each year to insure ten 
dollars in ‘vase of death in that year, supposing 
no expenses are to be provided for : 











: hance of | Premium to 

Age. | Living. | Dying. Cc Death. Insure $10. 
ene 10 1 1-10 $1 00 
Sacan taenees rubs 9 1 1-9 111 
iteatitenea teem 8 1 1-8 1 
_ RRP eee 7 1 1-7 1 4 
| See 6 1 1-6 1 67 
Eee 5 1 14 2 00 
rer 4 1 1-4 2 50 
_ SS eee 8 1 1-3 8 33 
Bisiciae sanags 2 1 1-2 5 00 
i ee 1 1 1-1 10 00 

















If the premium must increase in this way, an 
one contracting to pay it through the whole life 
would be tempted to violate his contract towards 
the close, just as the company would be tempted 
to refuse renewal on the failure of health, having 
received no consideration for any risk except that 
of the current year. Let us next inquire what 
constant sum must be paid annua ly as an 
equivalent to the insurance of ten dollars pay- 
able at death, whenever it may occur. Whatever 
the equivalent annual premium for any age may 
be, the chances of the insured being alive to pay 
it at the beginning of each year will be as the 
number alive that year (on the scale expressing 
the law of mortality) is to the number living at 
the age for which it is the premium. Thus at 
the age 0, the chances of being alive to pay 





the respective premiums are 10-10, 9-10, 8-10, 
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7-10, 6-10, 5-10, 4-10, 3-10, 2-10, 1-10, and the | for future insurance, must maintain a certain | sounding title, and policies are issued on the 
When the terms of the} 


sum of the chances is 55-10 or 543. That is, the 
company has an even chance of receiving the 
annual premium 514 times, but as it is certain to 
have to pay $10, it must receive on the whole $10, 
as 51¢ times the premium must equal that sum. 
Hence the annual premium is 10-514 =1.82 nearly. 
In like manner the annual premium at the age 4 
to insure $10 would be $10 divided by the sum 
of the chances of receiving it, to wit: 6-6+5-6+ 
4-6 +3-6+ 2-6 + 1-6=21-5, or $2.86 nearly. With 
these constant annual premiuns life insurance for 
the whole life or long terms becomes practicable, 
provided what is paid at tirst beyond the risk of 
the year is reserved to meet the enhanced risk of 
the later years, 

Thus let us suppose a company at age 0 of ten 
persons, insuring for life in the sum of $10 at the 
constant annual premium of $1.818, and see what 
the whole reserve fund will be each year, and 
what each policy’s share of this fund, or its net 
value at the end of each year, will be. 


WITHOUT INTEREST. 




















| | iw 
— Income. Loss. | Reserve. ae 
3) s1818 ($10 | $8is | 3 Mm 

9 | wa | 10 | 1454 | 182 
8 14 55 | 10 19 09 2 73 
7 278 | 10 | #=+%218!1 3 63 
6 we | 10 2272 | 454 
5 90 | 10 2181 | 545 
4 T 27 Hm | #1909 | 636 
3 5 45 10 1454 | 727 
2 3 64 | 10 | 818 | 818 
1 ' 2 ae mer 








It would be tiresome to explain how the pre- 
mium is calculated when the problem is compli- 
cated with a consideration of the interest on 
money. But the reader may take for granted 
that with the same little table of mortality, as- 
suming that the money paid the company will 

ield four per cent. per annum, and that the loss 
is paid at the end of each year, $1.65 will be a 
nearly sufficient annual premium to insure $10. 
Let us try it on and see how the little company 
will get through. 


INTEREST FOUR PER CENT. 
































Year. | — | Income. | Loss. | Reserve. Polley. 

10 $16 50 | $10 $716 | $ 7 | 
pensive 9 1485 | 10 12289 | 161 | 
Diiovndincse 8 13 20 10 1713 | 245 | 
Bicéovessucs 7 11 55 10 19 83 8 31 

| Ee 6 7 70 10 20 92 418 | 
Discn cia 5 $2 | 10 20 34 50s | 
ee ee 4 6 60 10 18 02 601 | 
Dorsiasi oie 3 4% | 10 1389 | 69% | 
, Se 2 3 30 10 7 88 78s | 
Wiss sipecee 1 1 65 10 9 | sees | 


Again, let us see how it would get through | 
with an annual premium of $1.51, which would | 
be nearly all that would be required with the | 
same mortality and 


INTEREST EIGHT PER CENT. 
































Mem- | Value of 
Year. bers, | Zncome. |Loss. Reserve. | Policy. | 
10 | $1510 | $10 | $631 $ 70 
9 1359 | 10 | 1149 1 44 
R 1208 | 10 | 15 46 2 21 
7 1057 | 10 | 1811 3 02 
6 906 | 10 | 19 34 8 87 
5 7 55 | 10 | 19 04 4 76 
4 604 | 10 17 09 5 67 
3 453 | 10 | 13 30 6 65 
2 802 | 10 | 762 7 62 
1 151 | 10 | 14 ies 
Figures can make nothing plainer than that ; 
on either of the hypotheses above, a company 
could not sustain itself through without keeping 


a reserve from the income of the earlier years to | 
make up for the deficiency of the annual premium 
to meet the increased risks of the later years. On 
a scale of mortality reaching through a longer 
time, interest would have more effect in modify- 
ing the premiums and reserve, but would by no 
means nullify the latter, or much diminish its 
ratio to the amount of premiums paid. With any 
table of mortality and any rate of interest, a self- 
sustaining company, or one which can liquidate 
without robbing policy-holders of money paid 





| Farr. 


calculable reserve. 


“ mutual” plan for five years, the policy holder 


. 


policies extend over the space of one or two | paying the first premium in cash, and giving 
generations, and they number by thousands, it is | premium notes for the balance, liable to asso: 


a matter of some labor to ascertain what the 
proper reserve should be, and the managers are 
under a terrible temptation to neglect it alto- 
gether, and rely on the “ new blood” system. 





ments, ranging from ten to seventy-five per ce 
to pay losses and expenses, at the option of 
directors. Some venerable old fossil, with 
undeserved reputation for honesty, is brought \, 


In the previous illustrations I have regarded | to allow his name to be used as president, for the 
only the net premium or the sum necessary to | purpose of inspiring confidence. The features of 


meet the tabular risk under the assumption that 
it costs nothing to conduct the business. In 
practice these premiums are increased by one- 
quarter or one-third, to provide a margin for 
expenses or extraordinary loss. In a mutual or 


| participating company that part of this margin 


which is not called for by expenses or loss is 
returned to the insured either in cash or addi- 
tional insurance, from time to time. But the 
unscrupulous English companies have a notable 


contrivance by which, after squandering the | 
| actual excess of the early net premiums, which 


ought to be reserved, they substitute for it in the 
balance sheet the present or discounted values of 
the margins on the future premiums. According 
to this method, a company without a dollar in its 
treasury may appear to have a surplus of assets 
over all its liabilities. One of these, the Inter- 


_national of London, while it showed by this 
| ingenious method a surplus over all liabilities of 


$213,874, had not cash funds enough, by more 
than one million of dollars, to return to the 
policy-holders the net premiums which they had 
paid for the risks of the then future years, and 
for this reason was obliged in Massachusetts to 
cease issuing new policies, the people of this 
commonwealth not thinking it the allowable 
thing that agents, under the pretence of in- 


| suring lives, should entice the unwary to pour 


their money into the huge vacuum of this dis- 
honest corporation. 

I have thus, in larger space than I meant to 
occupy, very imperfectly sketched the peculiarity 


of life insurance, which calls for some outside | 


safeguard against mismanagement and deficient 
accumulation. From the nature of the case it 


| appears that the only effectual safeguard must be 


a frequently and regularly applied test of the 
sufficiency of the reserve, and not allowing : 
company to issue new policies when it has not 
the cash funds to buy up the old ones at their net 
value, whatever the future premiums may be. 
This test has the sanction of the highest living 
authorities—Professor De Morgan and Dr. Wm. 
It has been tried in Massachusetts with 
practical success, discouraging unsound com- 
panies, and inspiring public confidence in sound 
ones. Yet if this test is to be applied generally, 
it should not be done by the several states, for 
that would be needlessly expensive and embar- 
rassing to the business. It might be applied 
either by the authority of the central government, 
or by an autonomy of the life insurance com- 
panies themselves, regulated by a national 
charter. The interests of the public at large and 
of the policy-holders seem to me to demand this, 
and I can not but favor the movement of the 
United States Chamber of Life Insurance, to 
procure such national legislation as shall protect 
this great balance-wheel of modern civilization 
equally against private fraud and that ill-con- 
sidered state legislation which taxes prudence 
and natural aflection when it ought only to tax 
property. 


oo 


WESTERN WILDCAT FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 





OF all the curious things in this curious west- 
ern country, the organization, operation, and se- 


| cret working of western insurance companies are 


the most curious. Their name is legion. Al- 
though not long lived, as a general thing, the life 
principle is strong within them, and in death 
they live again in multiplied life. When one of 


these concerns explodes, like the boilers of a Mis- 
sissippi steamer, each fragment takes root wher- 
ever it may happen to fall, and grows into a new 
company, with its officers, directors, solicitors, 
and all the paraphernalia of insurance. business. 
The most approved swindle is “ mutual ” insur- 
A company is organized, with some high 


ance, 





| 





the mutual plan are plausible. Every policy 
holder isa member of the company, and thus 
they save the enormous profits made by eastern 
companies, and get their property insured in a 
safe and reliable company, at a low rate of pre- 
mium, having only to pay the moderate salaries 
of the offices, and actual losses. They simply 
help each other, mutually, to repair the ravages 
of the devouring element. ‘ What is the use,” 
reasons the mutual thief, “of paying the enor- 
mous profits realized by the eastern company, 
when we can save all that?” The honest west- 
ern farmer, always alive to the chance of savin 

an honest penny, eagerly swallows the bait, an 

ornaments the front of his dwelling with a sheet 
iron plate, japanned toa wonderful slickness, and 
bearing in gold letters the name of the “Asbestos 
Mutual Protection Fire, Lightning, Tornado, 
Life and Live Stock insurance company ; Hon. 
and Rev. Elisha Wuddenhed, president ; capital 
stock. $1.700,000.” He pays his first installment, 
and felicitates himself on having insured his pro- 
perty and at the same time pierced these Yankee 
concerns under the fifth rib. All goes well for 
half a year, and Farmer Hodge begins to think 
the goose permanently suspended at a gratifying 
altitude. In the meantime the territory has been 
pretty well worked up, and the fool crop exhaust- 
ed. A fire in Shake Rag necessitates a ten per 
cent. assessment on the premium notes, which is 


| cheerfully paid. Then there is a disastrous con- 


flagration of a blacksmith shop in Dog Walk, and 
a twenty per cent. assessment. Policy holders 
begin to wince mutually, but pay up like little 
men. Office rent is high—advertising costly. 
The directors get an idea. They start a paper of 
their own, and do their own advertising. An- 
other assessment. A stable burns down in Low- 
er Hog Thief, and another assessment. Before 
two years the policy holder has been assessed two 
thirds of his five years’ premium. Finally comes 
the flurry of the whale. A heavy final assess- 
ment is made. Some pay, and some do not, 
and the thing bursts up. Directors and offi- 
cers vanish into thin air, leaving the honest 
old president to suddenly discover that he has 
been the tool of thieves. Here comes the 
beauty of the mutual insurance system. Every 
body connected with the concern, down to the 
office boy, goes to Kentucky, or Tennessee, or 
Missouri—wherever, in fact, the people have not 
enjoyed the benefits of mutual insurance—and 
starts a new company, where history again re 
produces itself. Mutual insurance is a cat of 
nine lives, and every time a mutual insurance cat 
gives up the ghost, she brings forth a litter of kit- 
tens, to grow and develop into cats. There was 
the Sinissippi, in Indianapolis, of which honest 
old Elijah Goodwin, a Campbellite preacher, was 
president. The Sinissippi insured every thing 
that was insurable in that section of the state. It 
advertised liberally. Even the water carts of the 
street sprinklers peremptorily ordered the people 
to “insure in the Sinissippi,”—which they did. 
The Sinissippi published a weekly paper—the 
“Weekly Western Star of Empire, and Chronicle 
of Western Literature, Art, and Enterprise,”— 
devoted to most every thing in particular, and the 
interests of mutual insurance in general. The 
Sinissippi was assessed and legislated to death. 
The directors dropped out, celeritas, leaving honest 
old Goodwin to hold the bag and receive the sym- 
pathies, kicks and curses of the populace. Of 
course there was an awful] row. But like a tape- 
worm torn to pieces, each operator on the Sinis- 
sippi took root in fresh soil. The Sinissippi died 
in childbirth, so to speak, but the kittens all lived 
and thrived. Berry went to Nashville, and 
started a mutual insurance company. Ledwick 
went to Louisville and started the “‘ Hope Mutu- 
al,” of which he is vice president and treasurer. 
Other Sinissippi productions started the ‘ Secur- 
ity Mutual,” at Louisville. The Sinissippi has 
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also taken root farther west. Bly and Dodge are 
operating with the Kentucky mutuals, but on the 
lookout for location to set up in business for 
themselves. The Kentucky companies have 
flourished like green bay trees. Swarms of agents 
beat up the rich Blue Grass region, cursing the 
Yankees up stairs and down, and insuring every 
thing that comes in their way. 

Sometimes, when a mutual insurance company 
plays out, it ischanged to a stock company. The 
thing is easy enough. Stock is issued in any de- 
sired quantities. Agents are sent out to sell it— 
forty per cent. cash, balance on indefinite time. 
Occasionally a first class fool is found who pays 
the forty per cent. cash, but generally a note of 
hand is given for the forty per cent. as well as 
the sixty per cent., and these notes are stored in 
the big iron safe as cash assets. The foundations 
are exceedingly thin and vapory, but the officers 
run the machine as long as it is profitable, and 
then explode it, running away with all that is 
portable. The penitentiary yawns in vain for 
these scoundrels, for, unfortunately, there is no 
law to reach them. 

+> ¢ 


FIRES IN PARIS. 





Paris Correspondence of the New York Times. 

For a long time I have been wanting to say 
something about the Paris fire department, but I 
was waiting to see a fire first, and thus I have | 
waited ten years. I have often laughed at the 
penny-a-liner who sits all day watching a scaf- 
folding, in the hope that somebody will fall and | 
furnish him an item for the morning’s issue, and | 
here I have been doing the same thing without | 
thinking of it. One night about five years ago 
I thought I had found my affair. There was a | 
ery of fire in my neighborhood ; the police came | 
and formed a cordon around the house; the en- | 
gines hastened to the spot and fell into line of | 
action; then a man was sent into the house with | 
a lantern to find the fire! When he had made his | 
diagnosis he returned, a hose was carried up and | 
a cold douche was applied to the offending spot. 

That was an ordinary French fire. But this 
week we have had areal one. A large printing | 
office, foundry and bindery, employing 600 per- 
sons, was burned to the ground —a total loss. 
It belonged toa Catholic priest, the Abbé Migne, 
and was employed exclusively in the printing of | 
religious works of a peculiar kind. For exam- 
ple, in the ruins are destroyed the material of a 
work in 193 large volumes, printed in two col- 
umns, called La Patrologie. Another work des- 
troyed is a theological encyclopedia in 171 very 
large volumes, of which two volumes were yet 
to appear. Still another was the Collection Uni- 
verselle of Christian orators, of 102 volumes, of 
which two also had not yet appeared. 

This was a fire worth talking about. The sta- 
tistics of city fires will tell you that something 
like three hundred fires occur in a year, but they 
are nearly all like the one that was only found 
by the aid of a lantern; such a fire as that of the 
immense printing establishment of the Abbé 
Migne only occurs at long intervals. 

How is this extraordinary immunity secured ? 

The number of firemen for this entire city of 
two millions of people is only 1,250. The men 
are picked, by their own consent, from the army, 
and must unite intelligence to activity of person. 
They are paraded in regiments, and do military 
training the same as the National Guard. For 
all that relates to fire they are under the control 
of the head of police; in case of war or insur- 
rection the Minister of War controls their move- 
ments. Their uniform on fire duty is a dark- 
blue gray jacket and trousers, a shiny brass hel- 
met and a strong girth, with rings, around the 
waist. On parade days they wear a dark-blue 
frock-coat, red epaulettes and trimmings. They 
look like the chasseurs of the Guard in size and 
agility of movement, and in war would make a 
formidable enemy. They are ranked, in fact, as 
first-class soldiers. They are paid 44 francs a 
month, and are furnished, of course, in every 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thing essential. They have large barracks, and | 


then small stations, with engines, at which they 
take turns in doing duty. There is no fire alarm, 





because there is no need of one; the men on 
-Watch at the stations are informed of a fire by 


citizens or policemen, who run to them with the | posed to the air, so that in case of an escape of 


news, or else by telegraph. 

The engines are miserable little traps, which 
hold but a few pails of water, and are easily | 
drawn by two men on the run. No important | 
change has been made in their construction in a | 
quarter of a century. 

They have but few of those appliances for sav- 
ing people which are so common in other coun- | 
tries, because there is little use for them. They 
are limited mostly to ropes with hooks, and to | 
the long canvas tube. A death in a burning | 
house is a rare circumstance. 

The hose companies appear to be as old-fash- 
ioned and inefficient as the engines, for whenever 
there is any considerable fire, the policemen im- 
press the citizens into line to pass buckets in the 
time-honored way. (We all have disagreeable 
souvenirs of a lumbago and wet feet and hands 
gained in “the chain” at a fire, in days when 
hose was shorter and water scarcer than they are 
now.) 

But now comes something the most astonish- 
ing of all. The reader sees that 1,250 men are 
all that are required for a city of two millions 
population, and that aside from the superiority | 
of the men, the appliances for putting out fires | 
and saving life are old-fashioned, slow, and inef- | 
ficient. He would naturally suppose that in | 
view of the inefficiency of the means for putting | 
out of fires the rates of insurance would be high. 
But the contrary is the fact; they are very low. 
For example, on a rent of $2,000 the rate of in- 
surance would be about $20 on $20,000 insur- 
ance, divided up something like this, but vary of | 
course with the varying amount of furniture; 
$8,000 on furniture, $5,000 against the proprie- 
tor of the house, and $7,000 against neighbors. 
Thus for the small sum of $20 dollars annually, | 
a man has a complete guarantee for his furniture 
and all household valuables, and against his pro- | 
prietor and neighbors. 

We live at Paris, as the reader perhaps knows, | 
in layers, like pancakes. The houses are from | 
forty to eighty feet wide, and each floor commu- | 
nicating by the same stairway, is arranged for | 
one family. It is for this reason that one must | 
guarantee himself against his neighbors, for it is | 
impossible for one man to burn out without do- | 
ing damage to the man above or below. If you | 





| carelessly allow a piece of burning wood to roll | 


to the floor, and thus burn out your own apart- | 
ment and your neighbors with it, it is perfectly 
logical that you should pay the neighbor for the 
loss he has sustained by your negligence. 

But all this is only a preface to something 
more important I wished to tell you. The French 
have long ago passed the idea that safety lies in 
big engines, or steam-engines, or engines of any 
kind ; the question as to whether a paid or vol- 
unteer system is the best, occupies but a second- 
ary place in their system. For them the whole 
question is summed up in the maxim of preven- 
tion instead of cure. They long: ago decided that 
it was cheaper and better to build houses so that 
they would not burn, than to build fine engines 
to put them out when they got to burning. 

hus you will endentand why I told the an- 
ecdote in the start about the man seeking the 
fire with a lantern, why the Parisians have no 
alarm bell, why their fire department is small in 
numbers and their appliances insufficient, and 
why the fire insurance companies accept willing- 
ly a rate of insurance which does not much more 
than pay their office rent and clerk hire. The 
fact is they know their houses will not burn, or, if 
they do burn, that they can only burn slowly. 

This immunity from fire is secured by a rigia 
system of building, which has long ceased to be 
burdensome to architects and proprietors, be- 
cause so well understood. Every house is in- 


gas from a flaw, it will escape into open air and 

be discovered at once. Other regulations are 
ually useful, and the best of it is that all in- 

fringements are punished inexorably. 

The same care is exercised in the building of 
chimneys and kitchens. The floors are Taid 
with heavy pieces of oak that will not burn. 
Paris plaster is used wherever possible, instead 
of wood, and to sum up, nothing is left to hazard. 
It is thus that I have seen but one big fire in ten 
years, it is thus that we have small rates of in- 
surance, and that the subject of fire never enters 
into our calculations as a question of serious in- 
terest. 

“ Prevention and not cure,” is a maxim that 
seems made for this very subject. 
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THE DANGERS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 





[From the Springfield Republican. ] 


It by no means follows that a system, which 
has succeeded, on a limited scale and under 
favorable circumstances, will do well, when 
rapidly increased, applied to strange conditions, 
and pressed to its theoretical limits. This remark 
is harmless enough to be passed off as one of Mr. 
Seward’s official platitudes, but it involves the 
severest criticism of our American system of life 
insurance. 

Familiar as the term is, and familiar as is the 
theory itself, it is yet, in its present proportions, 
new and startling. The prodigious extension of 


_ this agency within the last three years is without 


parallel, except in the rise and growth of the 
petroleum companies of 1864-5. The whole 
country has been actively, even fiercely can- 
vassed. The inducements to invest have been 
increased almost without regard to the safety of 
the insurers. New features of great, and indeed 
undefined importance, have been added to the 
plain and simple scheme of five years ago. 

owns, which then perhaps had not a single per- 
son insured, now maintain agents in full employ- 
ment. We allude to these obvious facts only to 
establish the proposition, that no certain inference 
can be drawn from the safe, cautious and limited 
system of life insurance, which the country en- 
joyed before the war, to that which has been so 
suddenly and violently forced into being, employ- 
ing all the arts of advertising and canvassing, 
and enlisting every principle from benevolence 
to greed. The latter must be judged by itself, 
and time alone can determine whether its foun- 
dations are rightly laid, and its work is well and 
safely done. 

Is there any reason to anticipate disaster from 
the operation of existing causes? We do not wish 
to speak as alarmists, but soberly to discuss a 
question of great practical importance to multi- 
tudes in the community, consisting especially of 
those for whom it behooves the community to 
have a tender regard. The mere fact of extension 
involves no danger. The broader the base, the 
firmer the superstructure. It is estimated, we 
believe, on good authority, that only one life in 
a hundred, throughout the country, is at present 
insured. If the proportion were increased, till 
every head of a family in the land were insured, 
the system would, if properly conducted, be 
stronger and more beneficial, not only to the 
community but to each individual interested. 
Such a consummation is devoutly to be wished, 
not only on economical, but on social and philan- 
thropic grounds. 

Yet a careful observation must, we think, con- 
vince any candid person, that there is something 
vitally defective in the present agencies, a fault 
that threatens ruin to the whole structure of in- 
surance, unless it is soon remedied. There is at 





spected by the city engineers before it is inhab- 
ited, and every departure from the fixed rules in 


subsequent changes, makes the proprietor suffer | 


heavy damages in case of fire. For example, 
three-fourths of the fires or commencement of 
fires comes from gas, and for this reason the city 
does not encourage its use in houses, but it lays 
such taxes and restrictions as to cause its almost 
complete banishment from private houses. No 
gas-pipe, among other restrictions, is ever allowed 
to be covered up in the wall or ceiling of the 
room. Two-thirds of its thickness must be ex- 


| present no adequate conservative force. The 
»rogressive, the expansive, the innovating force, 
is plain enough. The man next you in the cars 
is an insurance agent, and the first man you meet 
/upon the platform, is also an insurance agent. 
| No branch of business is so crowded, for the 
| reason that it requires no particular capital, no 

particular experience, and no particular hard 
|work. It is, moreover, very congenial to those 
| who have great fluency, easy address, and that 
| faculty of persistence which is sometimes called 


Pre ren or 
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by a shorter name. These persons must live, | great lapse of time will be necessary to bring | the state of things upon each fund, the directors 
and they live on a percentage of receipts. What upon such companies losses for which their | proposed to declare a dividend of 37. 12s. upon 


an effect this has on any department of business | annual premiums will be poor compensation | 
A book | 


is too well known to need illustration. 
of which five thousand copies will sell over the 
counter, will sell by twenty and fifty thousand 
with thorough and active canvassing. For one 
person who would send off in cold blood to get 
his life insured, a dozen can be brought around 
by a plausible and persistent advocate, pressing | 


the feeble or to those who are conscious of con- 
| stitutional taint. 


the subject from day to day, as he finds oppor- | 


tunity. Here, then, is the expansive, the pro- 
gressive force. And it is all well, and it is all 
needed. Life insurance is a grand business enter- 
prise with wholly benevolent results, and the 
more and the abler agents it finds the better. 


We have intended no disrespect to any of this | 


class in speaking of them as we have. It is the 
same way that merchants extend their business 
and fortify their connections. 

But where is the conservative force to be found? 
No force is good unless it is properly balanced. 
With the constant, instant desire of the agent to 
increase the number of policies, what is to give 


assurance that these policies are not being issued | 


to unfit parties and on ruinous terms? 


We fail | 


to find any resent constitution of things. 
The of agents, in proportion to the | 


business done, shows that the companies share, 
far more than they can afford, with those who 
secure premiums. This policy is the natural re- 
sult of fierce and excessive competition; and it 
must prove in the end disastrous. We are not in 
the secrets of the business, but it is plain to out- 
siders that there is a great fault here. Even with 
full English premiums, and the best average 
lives, companies can not long pay a large per- 
centage to their agents. They may run their 
rivals down, but they will run themselves out, 
no less surely. 

The rates of premiums also are being dragged 
down by the same tremendous force of competi- 
tion. Little by little, by means of novel arrange- 
ments for payment, and by new adjustment of 
risk, the companies are lowering their terms, and 
consenting to take, for less consideration, the 
hazards of insurance. All such innovations are 
highly dangerous. The calculations upon which 
the business is founded are very minute and pre- 
cise. No wide deviations from the chart can be 
safely made. 


| But in those who suspect their soundness or feel 


indeed. 

Here, if we apprehend aright, is the great 
danger of our system in its present shape. Of 
course the desire to be insured is not confined to 


We are all liable to the visits 
of the destroyer, and the strongest man may well | 
provide for his family in case of his own death 


the premonitions of decay, this impulse will be 
greatly increased. Where is the conservative 
force which shall scrupulously investigate their 
fitness, and if necessary refuse their application 
absolutely, or impose a corresponding premium ? 
We fear it is not found in the present constitution 
of our system of life insurance. 
+> + 

LIFE INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In order that our readers may have a better 
knowledge of the distinguishing features of the 
business of life insurance in Great Britain, we 
give below a summary of a statement by the 
president of the Law Life Assurance Society, of 
London, made at the forty-fifth annual meeting 
of its members, on February 3: 

The society was established 45 years ago, and 
it had carried on business with uninterrupted 
success, It had gone on yearby year increasing | 
its guarantee and insurance funds, until at this 
moment it possessed assets to the extent of 5,250,- 








| 000/., which he believed exceeded those of any 


It is no slight matter for a com- | 


pany to promise to pay the heirs of a man five, | 


ten, twenty thousand dollars on his decease, and 
to do this in hundreds of cases. It is only justi- 
fied by keeping sternly within the rates in regard 
both to the expectations of life and the amount of 
premium. 


| interests of the society. 


But far worse than the danger resulting from | 


the liability to give agents an excessive per cent- 
age, and to lower the price of policies, is the 


| It amounted to 4,440,0002. 


general tendency of insurance to take improper | 


risks. We are not making charges against all 
insurance companies, or against any particular 
one, and it is therefore hardly necessary to say 


that we are convinced there are many, especially | 


the close and better established, which act strictly 


up to their rules, and conduct business on sound | 


and safe principles. 
reason to believe that, in a great majority of 


But there is just as much | 


cases, the preliminary physical examination and | 
the inspection of character, family history and | 


constitutional tendencies, is either wholl 
avoided, or is merely formal, without any signi- 
ficance. 

We are not speaking at random, or drawing 
on our moral consciousness. The exemption of 
thousands of able-bodied men, during the war, as 
well as the acceptance of thousands more of. 
volunteers who were manifestly and often grossly | 
disabled, shows the dangers which attend inter- | 
ested surgical examinations, even with the best 
faith on the part of government, and of the re- 
cruiting officer. But we fear that in the matter | 
of insuring improper lives, it is not necessary to 
throw the blame on the physicians. The com- 
panies and their agents, alike, in their zeal for 
expansion, pass over the essential of safe insur- | 
ance. The chances of life are calculated, for the | 
purposes of annuities and insurance, from good 
average conditions. Any scheme that neglects 
these conditions must end in disaster. Two or 
three years may not be sufficient to prove the | 


hollowness of a scheme so conducted, but no very ‘ society, as they did not re-asusre. 


| to the lot of Mr. Turner, the then chairman, to 


| and that they had this year an increase, as com- 


other life assurance association in the kingdom. 

That result had not been obtained without com- 

petition. When the Law Life Assurance office | 
was first established there were only about 20 
competitors; there were now something like 200, 
all doing business more or less satisfactory to 
themselves. Some of those competitors were in- | 
timately connected with the law, and therefore, | 
to some extent, friendly trespassers on their ma- 
nor, but, notwithstanding, this society had held | 
its own, and had gone on increasing until it had | 
attained a position satisfactory alike to the pro- 
prietary and the assured. Their guarantee fund 
now amounted to 839,0007. Originally it was 
100,000/., but it gradually increased, and in 1840 
stood at 311,000/7.; in 1847 it amounted to 457,- 
0007. ; in 1854 to 616,0007.; in 1859 to 734,000/. ; 
and it now had increased to 839,0007. So that 
there had been a gradual and successive increase | 
to a fund which was of vital importance to the | 
The insurance fund was 

at the present moment larger than at any pre- | 
vious time since the establishment of the society. | 
In 1865, for the first | 
time since the establishment of the society, it fell | 


state that there had been a diminution of that 
fund as compared with the previous year, that 
diminution being to the extent of 20,000/.; and 
in 1866 a communication had to be made by the | 
chairman of the same kind, but the diminution | 
was then only to the extent of 15,000/. He was | 
more happily situated, for it was in his power to | 
report a much better state of things—namely, 
that instead of decreasing, the tide had turned, 


pared with 1866, of no less than 115,592/. to the 
insurance fund, which he was sure must be a 
source of gratification to the proprietors. Of 


| course it was not to be expected that a society, | 


| of 116,1852. Then with regard to new premiums, 


with such guarantees both to proprietors and as- | 
sured, should not have corresponding claims on | 
its finances. The total amount of the claims | 
paid since the establishment of the society was 
seven and a quarter millions, of which one mil- 
lion and three-quarters had been disbursed as 
bonuses to the assured. The claims paid in the 


| year 1867 amounted to 215,852/., bonuses 89,456/., 
| making a total of 305,308/. 


In 1866, the claims | 
were 397,0711., bonuses 24,422/7., making a total of | 
421,493/., so that. as compared with 1866, there 


was a difference in 1866, in favor of the society 


the amount stated in the report was 13,5761, 
giving, as compared with 1866, an increase of 
3,603/., and these premiums all belonged to the | 
This being ' 


| dend to the shareholders was 


| slaughter-houses in the land. 
| the line is remarkably fine, consisting principally 
| of yawning chasms, charming precipices, and 


| known as the railway cooking stoves. 


each share, and a bonus of 3s., which was equal 
to about 3714 per cent. upon the paid-up capital 
of each share. That was the largest dividend 
yet paid by the society. In this matter of divi- 
dend it was interesting to note the gradual in. 
crease, showing the satisfactory progress made in 
this direction also in the affairs of the society, 
In 1840 the total amount paid by way of divi- 
25s.; in 1847, 36s. ; 
in 1854, 50s.; in 1859, 64s., and now it was 75s, 
per share. It could not but be expected that 
with the dividends constantly increasing period 
by period the value of the shares would also in- 
crease, and accordingly he found that the market 
price of a 101. paid-up share was 90/., nor was 
this an exaggerated estimate of its real value, 
because if the reserve funds were dividend they 
would be quite sufficient to pay each shareholder 
84/. per 10/. share. He had now called attention 
to the main features of the report, but there was 
another matter interesting to the assured because 
it showed the value attaching to the policies of 
the company. During the last year the repre- 
sentatives of one of the assured received on ac- 
count of the policy and bonus, 4,040/., 2,000/. be- 
ing the policy, and 2,040/. being the bonus, 
Another policy holder received, 5,000/. bonus 
upon a policy of like amount; a third a bonus 


| of 1,214/., the policy being 1,000/. ; and anothera 
| bonus of 1,005/. 


That showed the great advan- 
tage of assuring with this society. He thought, 
therefore, he might say that they rendered good 
service to the assured, while at the same time 
they had been enabled to pay dividends and _ bo- 
nuses to the proprietors, such as had been de- 
clared. Another satisfactory thing to the assu- 
red must be that four-fifths of the whole profits 
were divided among them, and one-fifth only to 
the proprietors. He thought he had stated 


| enough to show the great advantages the society 


conferred upon those who assured with it, who 
knew perfectly well that their representatives 
would not only be paid the amounts for which 
they were insured, but a very large increase by 
way of bonus, while they were further entitled 
to four-fifths of the profits which the society 
made from time in the course of its operations. 
ne 


THE “KILLQUICK RAILROAD.” 





THe Omaha Herald enlarges upon the superior 
attractions of this new railroad route, which it 
says has just been completed, and will be open 
to passenger traffic as soon as a proper agent can 
be found to sell the tickets. It announces: 

Through tickets daily for Eternity, and all sta- 
tions beyond the grave, connecting closely with 
the ferries at the river Styx, for all points on the 
other side of Jordan. Passengers should take 
no other route. The cheapest and shortest way 
to the Tomb. It is with a great deal of pleasure 


| that the officers of this road announce its com- 


pletion. 

This road has been carefully built by experi- 
enced workmen, who have graduated at the best 
The scenery along 


shaky trestles. The rails are laid very loose and 
without extra spikes, which, when the cars are 
going at full speed, keep the passenger in delight- 
ful motion, settle his dinner, and sometimes his 
“hash,” most effectually. 

The coaches are all wood, which in case of ac- 
cident always splinter, and thus give passengers 
holding insurance tickets a chance to make a lit- 
tle money, with an occasional prize in case of 
death. 

The seats are constructed on an entirely new 
plan, being made in the shape of a coffin, so that 
the holder of a ticket, in case of accident, can be 
immediately boxed up aud sent home. 

The stoves are of new and unique pattern, and 
It is cal- 
culated that with good fire a first-class passenger 
can be thoroughly cooked in ten or fifteen min- 
utes, although much more speed can be obtained 
if necessary. 

The attention of the traveling public is direc- 
ted to the new and unique style of tombstones 
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furnished by this company to those purchasing 
through tickets. 

A large corps of undertakers at each sta- 
tion, and elegant hearse cars accompany each 
train. 

The sleeping cars upon this route are got up 
regardless of expense, and passengers can sleep 
without fear of being awakened by noise of 
their conductors. In fact, most of our pas- 
sengers never wake up after once getting to 
sleep. 

Wives having cross husbands, have them pur- 
chase tickets on this route; they will never scold 
again. 

The government is about to do away with 
capital punishment, criminals being furnished 
with tickets over this line. Deathis certain, and 
the system of hanging is thus avoided. 

Revolvers, poison and butcher knives on each 
train for the amusement and use of patrons when 
they are tired riding. 

No repairs are allowed on coaches ; the wheels, 
axles, and boilers being used till they break or 
burst. Coroners on each train. 

Collisions inevitable and explosions sure. Per- 
sons wishing to reach the mansions in the skies, 
ask for tickets via this line. 

Life insurance tickets furnished gratis to those 
desiring the same. 
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THE EQUITABLE’S NEW BUILDING. 








[from the New York Evangelist.] 
Tne Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 92 Broadway, is about to erect, on 
the corner of Cedar street, an edifice which will 


be one of the finest architectural monuments of | 


our city. The success of this company has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its founders. Organ- 
ized in 1859, it has now (Jan. 31) policies in force 


to the amount of $100,000,000, which give an | 


annual income of $3,500,000, while its assets 
already amount to nearly $6,000,000. Its policies 
issued during the fiscal year terminating January 
31, 1868, cover $45,000,000. This is a result 
which, so far as we can learn, has never been 
equaled by any company during the same period 
of time, and would seem to entitle them to per- 
manent fire-proof accommodations. We have 
seen the drawings, and can give our readers some 
idea of this splendid structure. 

Last October the building committee issued a 
circular to eight of our most distinguished archi- 
tects, requesting them to send in designs. The 
architects accepted the invitation, and presented 
plans of much merit. After constant meetings 
and long deliberation, the committee unani- 
mously adopted the plans and elevations pre- 
sented by Messrs. Gilman and Kendall,—a decision 
which was confirmed by the board of directors, 
and the successful architects are now pushing 
forward the working plans as rapidly as possible. 
It is proposed to commence tearing down the old 
building at present on the site on the first of May 
next, and we are assured by the architects that 
the company will be able to occupy their new 
offices one year from that date. 

The style chosen is the Renaissance, which is a 
combination of the Italian or Classical with the 
Venetian school of architecture, and is employed 
with so much effect by Baron Haussman, the 
architect of the Emperor Napoleon IIL., in the 
erection of the new and magnificent buildings of 
Paris. The frontage on Broadway of eighty- 
seven feet will be divided into five bays or open- 
ings only, and the Cedar street front of one 
hundred and thirty-eight feet into nine openings. 
This treatment gives a largeness and breadth of 
parts seldom seen in this country. The great 
breadth of the building required a corresponding 
dignity in its vertical parts, and therefore the 
half-story or Mezzanine treatment was adopted, 
that is the division internally into two stories 
where but one story is apparent on the outside. 
It is to be built of Concord granite—one of the 
noblest materials for a large structure, as it gives 
it a grand and massive effect. Successive stories 
are in the Doric and Composite orders, which 
are surmounted by a balustrade, dormer win- 
dows, and double pitched French roof. The 
centre of cach front stands out in a slight projec- 
tion, finished with an additional story of stone- 








work, and crowned with a pavilion or tower roof, 
which will give an elevation of 125 feet from the 
sidewalk. Over the main entrance will be placed 
an allegorical group, representing the Guardian 
Angel of Life Assurance, stretching an arm of 
protection over the widow and the fatherless. 





The name of the company-will be cut in front in 
bold letters. The basements, 1144 feet high, will 
be approached through the central entrance on | 
lhe 5 tea somewhat like the entrance to the | 
Astor House ; the stairs to the main floor starting | 
on either side of the doorway. Thus the base- | 
ment rooms, which will be very large, are 
virtually thrown into Broadway, and will have 
an increased value. They can also be approached 
immediately from the street if desirable. There 
will also be a general side entrance on, Cedar 
street, opposite the two steam elevators, which 
will be kept running for the convenience of the 
occupants of the building and those transacting 
business with them. This will be a new feature. 
The first or principal floor, 19 feet high, will 
contain three banking rooms, fitted up in the 
most complete manner, the largest being 32 by 
100 feet, and the others about 30 by 55 each. 
Over this are located the offices of the company. 
The main room, or grand business hall, will be 
one of the most imposing in this country—35 by 
105 and 26 feet in height—lighted by two large 
skylights and through the glass partitions of the 
agents’ and officers’ rooms, which are in two 
stories around the hall, the upper tier being ap- 
proached by a gallery five feet in width. The 
clerks’ department will be in the centre of the 
grand hall, and will have a fine walk or passage 
laid in encaustic tiles around it, for the con- 
venience of those having business with the com- 
pany. The officers’ rooms are to occupy the en- | 
tire front, and will be connected by sliding doors, 
so that they may virtually be thrown into one for 
meetings of the directors, etc. The packing room 
is in immediate connection with one of the steam 
elevators, which will be used partly for the 
porterage of the building. The safe rooms are 
near those of the officers, and will be under the 
control of one or more of them at all times. On 
the second or gallery floor is a large lunch-room, 
25 by 30, in connection with the lift, so that 
nothing has to be carried through the hall or 
offices in providing a lunch for the employés. 


Above the offices of the company are four 
stories about twelve feet high, each of which is | 
divided into sixteen offices, averaging 14 by 20 in 
size, so arranged that they can be let singly or in 
suites, and all fitted with toilet arrangements and 
some with safes. It is estimated = — 
judges of real estate that the rent derived from 
that portion of the building not occupied by the 
company will pay the interest on the investment, 
and enable the company to enjoy their fine offices 
free of rent. 

Such are the details of this magnificent build- 
ing, to be erected for a company which, although 
in the beginning ofits career, has already achieved 
an extraordinary success, and which promises to 
be one of the first life insurance companies, not 
only of this country but of the world. This suc- 
cess must be ascribed to the a management of 
its efficient corps of officers, directed by the well- 
known vice-president, Henry B. Hyde. 





LONDON FIRES AND THE LONDON FIRE 
BRIGADE. 


CapTaIn SHAw’s annual report concerning 
the Metropolitan fire brigade of London, of 
which he is the superintendent, contains some 
interesting information. Since it came under 
the control of the board of works, the brigade 
has been thoroughly reorganized. The number 
of firemen has been increased since 1865 from 
219 to 314. There are now 48 stations instead of 
17, and these are distributed over an area of 100 
acres (in 1865 it was only 10 acres), and are 
placed in communication with each other by 
means of 571g miles of telegraph wire. The 
brigade has now at its disposal 95 land engines 
instead of 36, and 3 steam fire-engines and 12 
manual-engines have been ordered, and will soon 
be ready. Besides these there are the two float- 
iag steam fire engines which helonged to the old 








establishment. The supply of hose measures 
more than ten miles in length. 

The number of fires in the metropolis has been 
rapidly increasing year by year. In 1840 there 
were 681 fires in London; in 1864 the number 
was 1,487, and in 1865, 1,602. In 1866, happily, 
the figure was less formidable, being only 1,338; 
but last year it again began to rise, and reached 
1,397, or 59 more than the previous twelve 
months, though less by ten than the average of 
the last five years. The expansion of the me- 
tropolis, of course, accounts in some degree for 
the greater number of fires, as there are more 
houses to burn, and as the density of population 
naturally multiplies the risks of conflagration. 
But the increase of fires in London has been in a 
greater ratio than would be accounted for on 
these grounds. 

That the men of the brigade certainly did not 
spare themselves in their effors to save life and 
property may be gathered from the hospital sta- 
tistics: 6 men suffered from blood poisoning 
through inhaling noxious vapors, 12 from burns 
and scalds, 2 from concussions of brain and 
spine, 32 from contusions, 1 from dislocation, 
and 1 from broken bones, 7 from incised and 
lacerated wounds, 5 from injuries to ribs and 
loins, and 4 from sprains, making a total of 70 
accidents. “ But,” adds the captain, “so long as 
the men work with the same spirit and enterprise 
as at present, no diminution of accidents can be 
expected.” 

In Captain Shaw’s analytical list the fires of 
the year are assigned to some 125 different cau- 
ses, including “unknown.” Candles, gas and 


| flues seem to be the most prolific source of this 


kind of danger, having led, in the course of the 
past twelve months, the candles to 205, the gas 
to 130, and the flues to 116 fires. To children 
playing with lights and lucifers 30 cases are at- 
tributed ; smoking tobacco, 32; stoves, 24; hot 
ashes, 22; lucifers, 22; naphtha and paraffine 
lamps, 21; turpentine, fat, pitch, resin and simi- 
Jar substances boiling over, 19. Six houses were 
set on fire by the inhabitants in waging a war of 
fumigation against bugs and beetles with reckless 
ardor. A cat managed to burn its master’s 
dwelling by upsetting a box of lucifers, and 
another disaster was due toa parrot playing with 
vesuvians. Under the head of sparks from 
forges, furnaces and grates, there are 132 cases, 
but the classification is somewhat loose, seeing 
that a spark of one kind or another doubtless 
had to do with almost every other cause of fire. 
Of as many as 445 cases no explanation can be 
obtained. 

Of seven fires in chemical laboratories only 
three can be traced to any but ordinary causes 
such as might have been at work in any private 
house. Nor were there more than two fires in 
lucifer match factories, both very slight, and one 
in a paraffine wax refiner’s. Oil and color shops, 
however, suffered in fourteen cases. The large 
number of fires in private houses (263) and lodg- 
ings (136) is owing, of course, in some degree to 
the fuct that most buildings belong in part, if not 
in whole, to this category, but at the same time 
it bespeaks an alarming amount of stupid care- 
lessness in the management of fires and lights. 
Drapers’ shops suffered in 35 cases; boot and 
shoemakers, 32; bakers, 28; beershop-keepers, 
25; builders, 25: greengrocers, 23; grocers, 23; 
offices, 21 ; cabinet makers, 20. 


+—~—+ 
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{#” The magnificent collection of paintings 
owned by James G. Batterson, President of the 
Travelers’ Insurance company, and now bein 
arranged in the Atheneum gallery at Hartford, 
embraces only the modern schools, and consists 
of more than 200 works, valued at from $50,000 
to $70,000. Among them are a crayon picture 
of cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, Swiss scenery by 
Calame, a wonderful city night scene by Van 
Schendle, and splendid specimens of the French 
and Dutch painters. 
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{#” The number of lawyers in the United 
States is reported at 31,986; and their aggregate 
annual earnings at $63,972,000, an average for 
each of $2000. Of these lawyers, 2682 are resi- 
dents of New York city, 695 of Philadelphia, 
ap 648 of Boston. 
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INSURANCE STATISTICS. 


BUSINESS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1867. 


WE have seen a summary exhibiting an analysis | 
of the business of forty-three of the principal life | 
insurance companies in the United States during 
the year 1867. We are unwilling to particularize 
the items of each different company, for the 
reason that we have evidence that many of the 
figures are incorrect, and we do not wish to be 
betrayed into publishing erroneous comparisons 
of the business of the several companies. As is 
remarked elsewhere, we have in course of prepa- 
ration an analysis of the life insurance business 
last year, which we shall present next month, 
and until then our readers can afford to wait, 
knowing that the authority of our data will be | 
abundantly assured. As a matter of curiosity, 

















phans’ Benefit, National, Brooklyn, Universal, 
Great Western, Continental, Atlantic Mutual, 
New York State, World Mutual], Excelsior, Stan- 
dard, National Travelers’ (Life Dept.) — 25. 
Other States—New England Mutual, Mass. ; 
Mutual Benefit, N.J.; Connecticut Mutual, Conn.; 


| Union Mutual, Me.; National, Vt.; Charter Oak, 


Conn.; tna, Conn.; Berkshire, Mass.; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Mass.; Phoenix Mutual, Conn.; 
John Hancock Mutual, Mass.; Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Conn.; Hahnemann, O.; Economical Mu- 
tual, R.I.; New Jersey Mutual, N. J.; Travel- 
ers’ (Life Dept.), Conn.—18. Aggregate num- 
ber, 43 


CONDITION OF CINCINNATI FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 


The following abstract of reports made to the 
auditor of state of Ohio exhibits an analysis of 
the condition of Cincinnati fire insurance com- 
panies, December 31, 1867: 






















































































however, we make room for the following sum- roe > - 
* s 3s = 2 = 
mary of the analysis before us: ieee: + aa $3 | 23 
i MPANY. =e S z 3 
NEW YORK COMPANIES. Es 3 BS | es 
; Total. | Average. DE ks eeavwsicns ex ae ae - ree ee 
. ; AMOTICRR 2000600008 100,000; 100,000; 127,944) 37,841 
New policies issued in 1867— Boatmen’s............ 30,000} 100,000] 175.946| 76,266 
i 90 377 8.615 | Burnet ..........-000- 40.000} 100,000] 116,282) 9,795 
Amount insured,...........-+++--- $272.163.795) $10.S86.551 | Buckeye State ........ 100,000} 100,0°0 80,767! 43,737 
Income received in 1567-— Commercial........... 100000} 100,000} 1437382) 30,204 
Total premiums,...........--..--- 3 8.847.867 | $1.153.914 | Citizens’ ......  ..... 90.696 93,700 63,352) 36,816 
Cash premiums,..........+20+++00+ 18.623.124| 1.095.477 | Central............... 100,000 ~ 100,000} 131,376) 60,702 
Interest,......0.000 coescccecceees 8.269.686 130.787 | Cincinnati ........... 150000 150,000] 209'814) 23,016 
Cash income, .......+.0-++seeeeee+ 20.912.464) 1.231.144 | Crescent ............. 211000 100,000} 117,575) 17,017 
Total income,..........+.+-++-+++- 82,122,641; = 1.284.901 | Eureka .............. 60,000 100,000} 143,766] 62,197 
Sal MEER i dissrincsceseirerys 100000 100,000] 119/397) 21,018 
Total assets, Dec. 31, 1867,......... $63.645.903) $2.545.836 | Enterprise............ 300,000 1,000,000} 1,277,991 803,266 
Amount of claims paid in 1867,..... 8.916.651 178.025 | Eclipse ... .......... 27,350) 100,000 1047532) 15,482 | 
Dividends paid in 1867,............ 4.221.870) 234.548 | Farmers’ & Mechanics’| 20,000; 100,000 99,788; 10,238 
Expenses of management,.......... 5.407.663 | 216.306 | Firemen’s............- 100,000} 100,000] 224,804) 50,641 
Ratio of expense to income, premi- Franklin .........0. 150,000} 150,000} 165,218} 29,537 
was, and imterest,.  ..0.cccccccleccccccccces 16.83 | Farmers’ ............- 20,200} 100,000 97/047 | 6,863 
Ratio of expense to premiums only,.| ...... .... Bak dic veaexeseen 75.000) 250,000} 292,882] 81,460 
Ratio of claims and expenses to total | Germania ............ 78.000} 800,000] 314,788! 23,396 
ic ivcositmtkcccoses #bseen>Pevseverctes 29.03 | Hamilton County 25,000! 100,000 96,235) 17,086 
Ratio of claims paid to total income,)............ 12.19 | Lafayette............ 50,000} 100.0001 108,715] 21,799 
Miami Valley....... -| 65,000} 100,000] 111,011) 24,625 
COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. Merchants’& Manufac’s 150,000} 150,000) 241,092) 30,555 
LL eee 50,600 50,000) 76,183; 47,239 
| Merchants’ .......00-. 20,000; 101,000) 136,982) 40,453 
Total. | Average. | National............- 100,000} 100,000) 130,671) 50,937 
Ohio Valley........... 50.760} 100,000) 117,927) 31,601 
New policies issued in 1867— Sees 20,000} 100,000} 116,311) 20,867 
Number, sete ween ee eames eeeeeenene 66.911) 4.182 Queen City <a ees 50,000 100,000} 81,299 10,812 
Amount insured,....... .--+...+++ $192.607.091| $12.137.943 | Tonacco |............ 50,000} 200,000! 221.055) 32/638 
Income received in 1867— SEINE oie apie anecese 1°0,000} 100,000) 116,476) 43,384 
Total premiums,...........-+++--- $24.114.787| $1.507.174 Washington .... ..... 129,100} 129,100) 162,684) 18,663 
Cash premiums,...........-..+++-- 11.625.865| 726.616 | Western ............. } 100.000{ 100 000! 141.152 29 754 
ita tolcacddatecsnsctinnes 3.484.688) 230. 29:3 ’ ’ ’ 
CE igo occtcccs ovzccssecces 13.821. 650) 863.853 | ee ae 
Total income, ...........0seeeeeeee 27.599.533 | 1.724.970 | Sa ee 
} : 
Total assets, Dec. 31, 1867,........ $70.550.584| $4.409.411 | | ; Total te | tenses pole] Tm e= 
Amount of claims paid in 1367,.....| 3.943.395] 262.893 | AME OF ComPany. =" in 1867. —" 
Dividends paid in 1867,............ 2.666.995 166.664) Ss — ndbsitothe 
Expenses of management,.......... 3.953.765 247.110 | Ades & $ $ 
Ratio of expense to income, premi- aia. 61954 «| || 32 987 46.528 
ums, and interest,..... 0.2... 22- | eee cee eens 14,30 | ims... 105'451 | 69°291 90445 
Ratio of expense to premiums only,.|...........- ita 94°857 10°706 93°447 
— of claims and expenses to total) deste: Buckeye (lala 64°439 44°458 60'353 
COMBE, s cocceccccorccccccetcces|cocesscccece 8.6 7 ae ee ra | Myr 5" 2x6 
Ratio of claims paid to total income, | hennseereees 14.28 | yom ” atpettes =’ pos pape pap 
SO oe concn dare 110/178 | 72°07 99,898 
RECAPITULATION, 6 a 60,067 | 22,972 71,765 
—-——————— | Crescent .......+....! 14.201 | 7,024 20, 602 
Ee 81,204 60,851 76,440 
Teter. estes cod |” PReneeeteete 33,761 | 10.430 31,224 
a : : ~ nl marr 
New policies issued in 1867— eines sisi oe o. | “oo, | aes 
NUMBET, ..0cccccccsccccccccceccces 57.288 | occ ye TA NPG AES tet el Ata 99° 426 a” sme " 
Amount insured............0...04- $464.770.886| $11.384.655 | Farmers & Mechanics'| 22,482 | or Peer 
Income received in 1867— i... r3'447 | 38°69 59° 186 
Total premiums,...............+4. $52.962.654| $1.777.089 | LOOe My irctttesess 31572 | 95°000 36' 205 
Cash premiums,..................-| 30.248.990 945.980 | Giohe 118°497 51'184 65'136 
Interest,.......- pianeecndete Wet 6.754.374 A ont gd hte ae’e7e a oa. 
Cash income, ......--.. 0 .seeeeeeee 34.735.114 1.085.472 | Hamilton ts telat 31'073 97463 36'329 
Betal ImesMs,......2cccceerececees 50.722.074| 1.456.685 | 7 Ae cen OUMEY «++ 60'275 39°506 52'999 
FOU peewee nr enane gate | Ov» edt betel 
iami V ge 2 16 " 
Total assets, Dec. $1, 1867,........ prea.tenees| os.ernens | Mune Vete .-------| Te | asa payee 
Amount of claims paid in 1867,..... 7,860 .046 212 433 | aa... aces 72'115 | 65'387 86° 494 
Dividends paid in 1867,............ 6.883.825 229.627 | 4 g soteteeeeees 12,11¢ 5,387 5,48 
ay 4n6 ag7 | Merchants’ ........... 68,023 83,727 55,414 
Expenses of management,.......... 9.361.433 228.327 | Wartonal 81686 57 411 100°039 
Ratio of expens: to income, premi- | Ohio Valiey......-.... 81/782 45601 55.020 
ums, and interest,.........0-.+.0[esceeeee cee LP oot pelea oa'nea os'sea | Stats 
Ratio of expense to premiums only,.|..........-. 17.66 | Qu oe — 91'885 95 767 36° 621 
Ratio of claims and expenses to total ini Tcmaeee Jorcescerves B08 14408 oe’ +4 
PEiiceccctchecceceindeses ssl vcctcce seve ee ae See eee kweR A a | Long td 
Ratio of claims paid to total income,|........ ... 18.15 | Washington seeeeeecens ying a py pred 
oe iio... er 81,850 | 49,056 | 84,134 
The companies whose statements are included a - 


in the above calculation are the following, 
arranged in the order of organization : 

New York — Mutual, New York, United States. 
Manhattan, Knickerbocker, Equitable, Guardian 
Mutual, Washington, Home Germania. Security, 
North America, Globe Mutual, Widows’ and Or- 








(&” From the last annual report of the Cin- 
| cinnati fire department, we learn that there were 
234 fires in that city during the year ending Feb- 
ruary 29, 1868. The total cost of the department 
| was $239,136, ora little more than $1,000 per 
fire. 





DECISIONS IN INSURANCE CASES. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN CASES OF ‘‘ MYSTERIOUS DISaAp-. 
PEARANCE.” 


A TRIAL of considerable interest to life insur- 
ance companies was tried last month at Du- 
buque, Iowa, it being the case of Hattie B. Tis- 
dale, vs. the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. She avers in her petition that in No- 
vember, 1864, the company issued a policy on the 
life of Edgar Tisdale, whereby the company in- 
sured him in the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, 
In September, 1866, Tisdale mysteriously disap- 
peared, since which time nothing has been heard 
or seen of him, and now suit is brought by the 
plaintiff to recover the amount of the insurance, 
The defendants, in their answer, denied that on 
the 24th day of September, 1866, or any other day 
before or since, Edgar Tisdale departed this life, 
and also denied that due notice and proof of his 
death had been given. The jury returned a ver- 
dict in favor of the insurance company. The 
opinion of the court, published below, will be 
perused with interest : 


“ This is an action on a policy of insurance, is- 
sued by the defendant on the life of one Edgar 
Tisdale, who, the plaintiff alleges, is dead. The 
defendant denies his death, and also denies proper 
notice and proof of his death given to them. 

“The law presumes the existence of a person, 
when duly proved, to continue until the contra- 
ry is shown by some sufficient proof, until a dif- 
ferent presumption arises. Such different pre- 
sumption arises in law after the expiration of 
seven years without any intelligence concerning 
such person. But upon the issue of the life or 
death of a person, a jury may find a presumption 
of death from the lapse of a shorter period than 
seven years, provided other circumstances con- 
cus. 

“These other circumstances must be facts 
proven or presumed to be true, the existence of 
which being so established, give reasonable 
ground for the presumption of such death—such 
as, for instance, that such person is proven to 
have sailed on a voyage, which should long since 
have been accomplished, and the vessel on which 
he sailed has not been since heard from, from 
which fact the loss of the vessel] and those on 
board will reasonably be presumed ; or, that such 
person is shown to have last been in a house de- 
stroyed by fire or tornado, at, or so near the time 
of the destruction as to furnish a reasonable pre- 
sumption that he perished with it. But in the 
absence of proof of some such circumstances, no 
amount of probabilities arising from continued 
absence or neglect to write, or from confidence in 
the habits or character of the person alleged to be 
dead, or in his previous declarations of intention, 
will be sufficient to warrant the presumption of 
death within seven years, because the law fixes 
that period for a presumption of death to arise 
from such circumstances. 

“2. In an issue of life or death of a person, on 
a trial, letters of administration upon his estate, 
granted within seven years after his disappear- 
ance, are proper as evidence in proving the alle- 
gation of such death, and in the absence of any 
other proof on the issue, are prima facie sufficient 
to establish the same. But if, on such trial, the 
party denying such death introduces proof that 
the person so disappearing was last seen within 
the period of seven years, alive and under cir- 
cumstances not exposed to any especial danger of 
death, and where no reasonable presumption of 
such danger would arise, then the burden of the 
issue is not changed by the introduction of such 
letters of administration ; and unless you find the 
party affirming such death has established, by a 
preponderance of proof on his part, such circum- 
stances as will, under the principles stated in the 
first instruction above given, warrant the pre- 
sumption of such death within seven years, then 
he must fail, and your verdict should be for the 
party denying it. 

“3. If you find the death of Edgar Tisdale has 
been duly established within the principles above 
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given, and you find that notice of such death, 
with a copy of letters of administration on his 
estate, have been served on the defendant ninety 
days before the commencement of this suit, then 
such service is sufficient compliance with the re- 
quirements of the policy sued on, on this point. 

“4. The jury in this case should decide the 
question involved in the issue made between 
these parties according to the weight of the evi- 
dence before them thereon, and without any re- 
gard to the position of the parties or the conse- 
quences of their verdict upon the parties on ques- 
tions not in issue therein, and the consideration 
whether, if you find for the one or the other, 
your finding may or may not injuriously affect 
the party against whom you may so find in some 
future litigation as to the subject matter involved 
in this action, is not, and should not be allowed 
to influence your judgment in weighing the evi- 
dence, or in determining the issues in this case.” 





HOW AND WHEN A PREMIUM NOTE MUST BE PAID. 

AN interesting case was lately tried in the Su- 
perior court of New York city, wherein a woman 
brought suit against the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance company, of Maine. At the trial before 


but may be explained or contradicted by parol 
evidence. Being a part of the policy, the receipt 
indorsed on the policy must be construed in con- 
nection with them, and thus the conclusion that 
the defendants represented that the cash had been 
actually paid is excluded. The point made that 
the defendants occupy toward the widow of the 
assured a different relation from that which they 
occupied toward the assured himself, and that 
she might have paid the note had she not relied 
on the receipt, is untenable. 

After hearing argument of counsel, the court 
took the papers and reserved a decision, 


THE RESPONSIBILTY OF AGENTS TO COMPANIES FOR 
MONEY COLLECTED. 

A casE came before a Cincinnati court last 
month, in the trial of H. M. Diggins, indicted for 
embezzling money coming into his hands as 
agent of the Manhattan Insurance company, of 

ew York, which is of interest to companies and 
agents. Judge Cox, in charging the jury, said : 

“The indictment charges that the money 
alleged to be embezzled was the property of the 
Manhattan Insurance company, of New-York, 
and before a verdict of guilty could be returned in 





Judge Jones, at special term, judgment was or- 


dered for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion of | 


the courtat general term. The facts upon which 
the suit at the general term was based are these : 

In December, 1864, Gookin Baker, husband of 
the plaintiff, got his life insured in defendant’s 
company, at the office of its agent in New York, fors 
$10,000, for the benefit of his wife. The company 
being what is termed a “ half-note company, one- 
half of the first annual premium, amounting to 
$247, was paid bya note. The other half, in- 
stead of being paid in cash, according to the cus- 
tom of the company, was by special agreement 
also paid in notes ; or, in other words, three notes, 
payable respectively in three, six, and nine 
months, were given for that half of the annual 
premium required to be paid in cash. This fact, 
however, was not known to the defendant in this 
action for whose benefit the policy was obtained ; 
but the policy, when given to her by her hus- 
band, contained on the back a receipt for the 
whole annual premium, certifying that the same 
had been paid, one-half in cash, and the other 
half by note. The first note of the three given 
for the cash half of the premium fell due in 
March, but was not paid. The agent of the com- 

any called on Baker, who said he would pay it 
in a few days; he called again, and Baker told 
him he was unable to pay it, owing to reverses 
in business, but would pay it as soon as he could. 
So the thing ran on till May, when Baker died, 
never having paid the note, or any money what- 
ever, in fact, for his policy. Suit was brought by 
the widow to recover $10,000, the amount of the 
policy, and it was maintained at the trial before 
Judge Jones, and also at the hearing before this 
court, that defendants were liable on the follow- 
ing grounds: First, that the receipt on the back 
of the policy certifying that the whole yearly pre- 
mium had been paid, is binding on the company, 
and they are estopped from putting in any expla- 
nation as to how it was paid, the party for whose 
benefit the policy was given being ignorant of 
any arrangement by which notes were given for 
the cash portion of the premium. Second, that 
the failure of Baker to pay the first note when it 
became due—and by which failure the policy be- 
came void according to an express clause in the 
same—was waived by the company through their 
agent, who, instead of surrendering the policy 
and notifying Baker that it had become void, con- 
tinued to keep his notes and to renew his calls 
for the payment of the one that had become due. 
Third, admitting that the policy would have be- 
come void by the non-payment of the note if the 
insurance had been for Baker's benefit, yet, as it 
was for the benefit of his wife, she should have 
been notified of the non-payment of the note by 
her husband, in order that she might have paid 
it herself. 

In opposition to plaintiff’s points, counsel for 
defendants set up the following, among others : 

The position of the plaintiff is contrary to the 
elementary doctrine of the law of evidence, that 
receipts, “‘ whether on separate papers or indorsed 
on deeds,” never have the effect of an estoppel, 


this case, they should be satisfied it was the money 
of the company; and to determine this ques- 
tion, the further inquiry had to be made whether 
| this was an institution legally authorized to do 
_ business in the state of Ohio. On this point the 
court felt bound to charge them that the compa- 
ny, being a foreign corporation, and not, accord- 
ing to the testimony, having complied with the 
law in the affidavit they had filed with the audi- 
tor of state, was not authorized to issue policies 
in the state of Ohio. And if they had no right 
to transact an insurance business in the state, 
and receive premiums on policies through the 
defendant as their agent, any money he received 
would not be lawfully theirs. Unless the court 
was Clearly satisfied that the law was otherwise 
than they had charged on this point, it was 
proper that they should give the prisoner the 
benefit of that doubt.” 

The jury retired, and after about twenty min- 
utes came into court, and asked further instruc- 
tions as to whether the certificate of the auditor 
was insufficient to show that the insurance com- 
pany had a right to issue policies in Ohio. 

Court—“I have grave doubts on the subject.” 

Foreman—“ It does appear to me that the part 
that has reference to this matter, certainly does 
give the company authority to act in this state, 
and that if the auditor made a mistake, it would 
not bind the company.” 

Court—‘I say I am not willing to instruct the 
jury that that paper gives the company the right. 
I entertain so much doubt upon the question that 
I think the doubt should be given on behalf of 
the defendant.” 

The jury again retired, and in a few minutes 
brought in a verdict of “guilty as charged in 
the indictment.” 


+—~—+ 
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A PROSPEROUS BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





WE take from the London Star, of February 
29th, the following account of the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance company, represented in 
this city by W. Warren, Esq., manager for the 
western states: 

The secretary read the report. The capital 
was the same as last year (391,752U.), and the 
amount held by trustees as consideration for the 
Globe, 6 per cent., annuities, 146,712/. The fire 
department presented a greatly improved.appear- 
ance compared with 1866, the premiums being 
836,8167. 9s. 2d., against 818,055/. 12s. 6d., and the 
losses 498, 4817. 12s. 6d., instead of 628,151/. 17s. 
4d. The increase in the amount of premiums 
had been materially interfered with by the com- 
mercial depression which has prevailed through- 
out the year. In the life department, the num- 
ber of proposals received for insurance was 434, 
amounting to 897,743/. ; the number of policies 
issued was 1,139, insuring 658,858/.; the number 
of proposals declined was 156, for the sum of 
114,500/., and the number of policies accepted but 
not completed was 139, for 124,385. he new 





annual premiums amounted to 21,105/. 4s. 9d., 
and the renewals to 237,934. 0s. 3d., giving as 
the premium revenue of the year 259,039/. 5s. 
The claims under policies, including the bonuses 
to such as were entitled to them, were 170,464J. 
2s. 6d. 125 bonds had been issued for annuities 
to the amount of 6,116/. 8s. 11d., and thirty-seven 
annuities had dropped, the amount of which was 
2,445/. ls. 4d. The annuities now payable were 
50,4357. 2s. 7d. The reserve fund for the life de- 
partment was now 1,973,020/. 12s. 3d. The 
policies of the company in force during the year 
exceeded in amount 250,000,000/. sterling. The 
amount of the reserve surplus fund was the 
same as last year—971,409/.12s. 10d. The balance 
of the profit and loss account was 182,348/. 13s. 
9d.; and after making large provision for possible 
depreciation in some of these securities, the direc- 
tors were enabled to declare a dividend of 30 per 
cent. for the year, and to hold in reserve, after 
payment of that amount, the sum of 64.723J. 1s, 
9d. The funds of the company consist of capital, 
591,752. ; life reserve, 1,973,0202., reserve fund, 
971,409/. ; undivided profit, 64,823/.; making a 
total of 3,401,005/., being an increase in the year 
of 146,670/. in the invested funds of the company. 
* The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 





report, stated that the figures contrasted favora- 
bly with those presented at the last three annual 
meetings. In 1864, the losses consumed 70 per 
|ceut. of the premium earnings; in 1865, they 
| rose to 86 per cent.; in 1866, they fell to 78 per 
‘cent. ; but in the account just read, they had di- 
| minished to under 60 per cent., making in money 
adifference of about 150,000/. in favor of the 
present year. 
a 


FRAUDS ON ee COM- 


< . 


As men ~— to be educated to appreciate the 
benefits of life insurance, and as they avail 
themselves of its advantages, the drawbacks be- 
gin to appear. A case has just arisen in Cleve- 
Jand illustrating this. In February, a man 
named Parquet died at the house of his sister, 
Mrs. Victor. Before his death he had been 
seized with vomiting and diarrhaea, and died un- 
der circumstances which excited some suspicion 
of poisoning. The matter rested thus until 
Mrs. mo a sister to the deceased, applied to 
Judge Tilden for advice, stating that there was 
an insurance on her brother's life for $2,000; 
that he had had a few articles of personal pro- 
perty, and that her sister, Mrs. Victor, had got 
possession of all these; and furthermore, that he 
was seized with sickness soon after eating a pie 
at the house of Mrs. Victor. The sheriff was 
called in, and becoming satisfied that the case 
demanded investigation, the body was exhumed 
and a post mortem examination made. 
quantities of arsenic were found in the body, 
which was ae well preserved by the 
drug, the lungs especially being so perfect, as to 
be capable of inflation. 

At the coroner’s inquest Mrs. Victor stated that 
her brother died at her house; that while in the 
army he made a will leaving his property and 
back pay to her; that while at home, in 1864, she 
took out, at his suggestion, an insurance on his 
life for $2,000, payable to her; that this was af- 
terwards paid to her by the insurance agent ; and 
that he had himself taken out an accident — 
for her benefit, amounting to $1,000 or $1,500. 
She testified, further, that the pie which made 
her brother sick was brought to the house by 
Mrs. Gray, aud that a second will, written in a 
note-book, had been torn out by some one, no 
one having seen the will except Mrs. Gray. 
Mrs. Victor, after her testimony, was formally 
arrested for murder. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that the deceased was deliberately poisoned 
to obtain the money upon his insurance policy. 
This is a parallel to the Angie Stewart case, 
which was brought to light recently. The man 
Barney, it will be remembered, removed from 
Dayton to New York state, taking with him the 
daughter of a Mrs. Stewart, whom he had 
adopted. After taking out an insurance upon 
the life of the girl, it is claimed that he murdered 
her and attempted to burn her body by burning 
the house in which he lived. 
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We shall be glad to receive original communications and 
essays for Tut Spectator ; if used they will be liberally paid 
Jor. All contributions must be accompanied, in every in- 
stance, by the names of their authors. Address Tuk Specta- 
tor, Room 2, No. 71 Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE BROKERAGE SYSTEM. 


THE Chicago board of underwriters has lately 
had under consideration the subject of commis- 
sions to brokers, a portion of the board, repre- 
senting at least seventy-five per cent. of the capi- 
tal employed in insurance in this city, urging the 
total abolition of all commissions, rebates, allow- 
ances or concessions for business brought into in- 
surance offices. An amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the board, to that effect, was proposed by 
a prominent member on the 12th ult., but it was 
80 vigorously opposed by the home companies, 


and by several agencies, that upon the motion of | 


an opponent, the question was summarily dis- 
posed of by being laid on the table till the 4th of 
July next. Thereupon another member proposed 
an amendment that no commission or rebate 
should be conceded by one member of the board 
to any other member. 





But this proposition, also, | 


was defeated, a motion for the adoption of the | 


same having been rejected by a bare majority of 
two. The subject, however, has not been dropped. | 
Those who favor the proposed change seem to be 
too confident of its justice, and the necessity to | 
yield the question, at least until their arguments | 
shall have been answered by stronger arguments 
on the other side. A great deal of discussion is | 
going on outside of the regular meetings of the 
board, and we have taken pains to examine the 
question in all its practical bearings, not less up- 
on the interests of insurance companies and 
agents, than upon the interests of the insured. 
It is nor, as would seem at first blush, a question 
in which the interests of companies and agents 
are alone concerned, but it involves at once the | 
most vital and important interests of property | 
holders. 

While we regret that there should be any divi- 
sion of sentiment in the board of underwriters, 
we can not resist the conviction that this agita- 
tion on the subject of brokerage commissions is 
essential to the welfare of the insurance business. 
It is a question whose decision will suffer from 
delay. So long, therefore, as its consideration 
shall be confined within the limits of an amicable 
discussion, the discussion can not be productive 
of harm. 

The system of commissions, whether by one 
agent to another agent, or by an agent to a bro- 
ker, involves the interests of three parties :— 
Agents, companies, and the insured. The simple 
question for either party to decide is whether the 
system is right, and whether it will pay. All par- 
ties must decide whether they can afford to sus- 
tain the system or its consequences. And to as- 





certain that, it will be well to inquire concerning 
the probable nature and effect of those conse- 
quences. 

In view of the state of things which has been 
reached in New York and other cities, where the 
brokerage system has been permitted to gradu- 





ally extend its encroachments, Chicago under- 


writers, looking to their own interests and the 
interests of their companies, may well pause to 
inquire whether they can afford to encourage the 
growth of the nuisance in this city. It requires 
no sagaciiy to foresee the consequences of award- 
ing to brokers an authorized license to endanger 
the prosperity of the insurance business. Those 
who seek now to do a brokerage business here 
may be generally very trustworthy and honora- 
ble gentlemen. But we know what have been 
the results elsewhere of opening the doors to 
street brokers, and we know that those results 
have already reached Chicago, where even now 
some merchants, in order to avoid the importuni- 
ties of brokers, find it necessary to placard their 
stores, ‘“‘ No insurance wanted.” Insurance is a 
commodity,—the best of which is not so plenti- 
ful, indeed, that it needs to be hawked about the 
streets,—and those who have it for sale will never 
gain, either in business or repute, by employing 
adventurers to drive every property holder to the 
wall in his own counting room or his own office. 
Those who wish to buy a policy of insurance, 
knowing when it is needed, have ample opportu- 
nity to ascertain where it can be bought to the 
best advantage. Besides, the very nature of an 
insurance policy requires that there shall be a di- 
rect transaction between both parties to the con- 
tract, and it will interest merchants and business 
men generally to know that the courts do not 
hold either companies or agents responsible for 
the intermediate acts of a third party to this 
transaction. 


To substantiate this view, we | 
| need only recapitulate some of the points in the 
| Dobson case, tried only recently in the First Dis- 





trict court of New York. This was a case in- | 


volving the question whether insurance compa- | 


nies are responsible for the acts of insurance bro- | 


kers. The plaintiffs had paid an insurance bro- 
kerage firm for policies in the American Ex- 
change Insurance company, and through these 
brokers had received policies, but the insurance 
companies had never obtained the premium 
therefor. The company subsequently demanded 
the premium of the insured, who withheld the 
same; whereupon the policies were cancelled. 
The insured then brought suit to recover the pre 
mium paid to the brokers. In the trial the whole 
issue hinged upon the question whether insur- 
ance brokers are the agents of insurers or in- 
sured, in making application for and receiving 
policies. The decision of the court, as published 
in Tue Spectator for February, is decidedly 
against the insured. It was held that an appli- 
cant for insurance, in dealing with a broker, con- 
stitutes such broker his agent to do this particu- 
lar business, and as principal in the transaction, 
he is, of course, responsible for whatever the 
agent does. The representation is his—the prin- 
cipal’s—and not the agent’s. If wrong in de- 
scription of hazard, nature of the interest covered, 
or in any other essential particular, then the con- 
tract is void, and of no possible effect. But the 
most important feature of the decision, and here 
we wish to particularly enforce the attention of 
business men, is this: The insured is responsible 
to insurers for the premium paid, until actually 
in possession of the company issuing the policy, 
no matter who the broker may be who has the 
immediate handling of the funds. By their terms 
policies are usually void until the actual receipt 
of the premium charged therefor ; hence so long 
as the money paid is in transitu between appli- 
cant and company, the policy is of non-effect, and 





if the broker fails before handing over his trust, 
the policy is entirely worthless to the confiding 
applicant, who has possibly sought cheap insur- 
ance through the intervention of parties whom 
he would have trusted less had he known them 
better. Now in the face of such a law, how can 
property owners afford to patronize brokers, see- 
ing that such patronage involves the possible in- 
validity of their insurance policies? How can 
they afford to do any thing else than deal directly 
with a company or its authorized agent ? 

But there is another view of the question which 
especially concerns the interests of the insured. 
In determining rates, underwriters must calcu- 
late, not alone with reference to the character of 
risks and the probable chances of loss, but they 
must also reckon the cost of carrying on their 
business. In short, the expenses of underwriting 
m ust come out of the pockets of the insured. It 
is they who reap the advantages, and it is they 
who must pay the cost. How, then, can they af- 
ford to encourage a system which subjects them 
to the never ending importunities of a swarming 
army of drummers, while at the same time it con- 
tributes largely to the cost of their insurance pol- 
icies. 

But it is quite superfluous to point out wherein 
it is for the interest of property owners to dis- 
countenance this pernicious system of issuing in- 
surance policies through the mediation of a class 
of pedlers, who, responsible neither to companies 
nor to the insured, and regardless of the safe- 
guards which are essential to the welfare of both, 
are only interested in swelling their own fees to 
the largest possible amount. Not less are the in- 
sured intefested in whatever shall tend to the re- 
construction or reform of the insurance business ; 
whatever shall tend to keep it in sound and 
healthful condition; whatever, in short, shall 
tend to restrain companies from that great evil of 
insurance—the vice of expansion. Thus we see 
that the interests of the insured are identical with 
the interests of insurers,—that in general what- 
ever conduces to the welfare of the latter, con- 
serves the interests of the former. 

Coming now to a consideration of the question 
from another point of view—the relations of bro- 
kers to companies or their authorized agents,— 
we are surprised to find that the brokerage sys- 
tem has any advocates among practical profes- 
sional underwriters. It is not strange that the 
representatives of at least seventy-five per cent. of 
the capital employed in this city in the business 
of writing fire risks, with singular unanimity and 
firmness of purpose, have united together for the 
suppression of the nuisance. The only wonder— 
as it is also the only source of regret—is that a 
single member of the board of underwriters can 
justify to himself the policy of delivering over 
this business bodily into the hands of operators 
who have no sort of interest, aside from self-in- 
terest, either in the protection of companies, or 
the welfare of the insured. We do not now speak 
of the employment of regularly authorized solicit- 
ors by home companies, to whose business agents 
are as necessary as are other agents to foreign 
companies. But we mean to assert that no com- 
panies, whether home or foreign, can afford to do 
a business procured, in whole or in part, through 
indirect unauthorized transactions with the in- 
sured. The very nature of the contract, wherein 
both the parties are mutually responsible each to 
the other, requires a direct transaction, as a sure- 
ty of good faith and an element of precaution 
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against fraud, without which the insurance busi- 
ness is, always has been, and always will be, a 
failure. For it is not so much the loss of an 
agent’s commission—the mere money out of pock- 
et—as the evil it invites, the effect it will pro- 
duce, that makes this brokerage innovation a 
source of alarm. How can companies afford to 
do business with men who do not care whether 
those companies lose ten cents or ten thousand 
dollars? Indeed, brokers can not be trusted at 
all, since every risk that they control is to them 
only a source of revenue, a means of profit, which 
carries with it no self-responsibility, and conse- 
quently makes them careless whether it is a good 
risk or a bad risk. Thusan agent doing business 
with a broker assumes a double risk, at the same 
time that he gives away all his profits thereon,— 
the risk upon the property insured, and the risk 
that the broker’s representations are false. And 
here we touch upon one of the greatest evils of 
the brokerage nuisance. The experience of every 
agency in the city of Chicago proves that those 
robbers who meditate incendiarism do not dare 





to buy their policies over an agent’s or company’s | 


counter. 
useful medium of the irresponsible broker that 
they are enabled to perpetrate the dastardly crime. 
Bad debts in the profit and loss accounts of his 
ledger long ago taught the merchant to abolish 
the runner nuisance, and the same principle, only 
inamore aggravated form, is rapidly teaching 
the underwriters of this country that the vice, 
the crime, the meanness of their business, all cen- 
ter in the practice of forcing patronage through 
the medium of undue pressure. One dollar re- 
ceived over the counter, face to face with the ap- 
plicant is better than ten dollars plucked by a 
drummer in the streets. For it is a significant 
fact that it has been found that nine-tenths of the 
losses of companies proceed from business trans- 
acted by brokers. 

Thus we see that the plan of doing business 
through brokers is altogether wrong, wholly 
pernicious, and invariably fruitful of disaster. I 
is not acceptable to the honest patron of anj 
surance company, since it exposes him, iyfthe 
privacy of his office, at all hours of the Aay, in 
season and out of season, to the peristenf raids of 
inconsiderate and irresponsible middlé men. It 
is unprofitable to agents, since it takes from them 
the whole profit upon a large and constantly 
increasing share of the business, It is unsafe, 
since it invites fraud, and more than anything 
else, is responsible for the increase of incendiary 
fires. It tends to the demoralization of the busi- 
ness, and justifies the censures of the public 
press. It renders impossible close scrutity of 
risks, because it denies personal transactions with 
men owning those risks. It creates jealousies 
and compels distrust between agents. Finally, 
it defeats the efforts of wise and prudent and 
conscientious underwriters to reform and recon- 
struct the business so that it shall command 
greater respect because of its greater dignity and 
increased healthfulness. 

Thus we see wherein the suppression of this 
nuisance will be beneficial to companies, to 
agents, and to the insured. The insured will gain 
in reduced rates, and in emancipation from the 
intolerable bore of constant importunity by 
brokers. 
value of business obtained directly over its own 
counter or the counter of its authorized agent. 
Finally, agents themselves will gain, for, whereas 







It is only through the convenient and | 





Companies will gain in the superior | 


under the new order of things they may not get 
such a bulk of business, in the end their revenue 
will be greater, because they will pocket all the 
profits of a business, upon which hitherto their 
profits have been distributed to brokers. 

So strongly have ail these convictions presented 
themselves to the advocates of the immediate and 
entire suppression of the brokerage system, that 
a number of the agencies in this city, unable to 
obtain from the board of underwriters an acknow- 
ledgement of the force of their arguments, have 
united together in a mutual pledge that they will 
not hereafter pay any commission or rebate to 
brokers, nor pay any allowance to each other. 
Together they represent, as enumerated else- 
where, an aggregate capital of more than sixty-two 
millions of dollars, and thirty-three of the strongest 
and best companies doing business in this country. 
Outside of the combination is a capital of only 
eighteen millions of doliars. 

This movement, similar to a movement already 
inaugurated in New York, is not a division in 
allegiance to the board; nor is it an outside fight 
among the members of the board. There is no 
strife, no contest. It is simply a determination 
on the part of agents representing a very large 
majority of the capital employed in the business 
of underwriting in Chicago to discontinue the 
payment of commissions upon business which 
other agents are unwilling or unable to carry. 
Nor is it a monopoly, for all parties to the com- 
bination hold themsel ves responsible for the faith- 
ful observance of the rules and rates prescribed 
by the board of underwriters; so that they can 
not enforce any requirement nor impose any con- 
dition which are not already imposed by the 
board. So far from being a monopoly, it is, as 
we have seen, designed as a means of protection 
to the insured, a plan to reform and elevate the 
business, in whatever is essential to their welfare 
and sgturity. 















HERE IS THE CONSERVATIVE FORCE? 


Tue above question is repeatedly asked i 
article reviewing the American system of life 
surance, which we transfer to our columns from 
the Springfield Republican. The writer thereof 
frankly admits that he is “not in the secrets of 
the business,’—a fact which is clearly demon- 
strated by some of the arguments which he em- 
ploys. If rates of premium were based upon the 
“ expectation of life,” the public might justly take 
alarm at the “innovations ” complained of in the 
article referred to. In thuscriticising the article, 
we do not wish to be understood as condemning 
it as a whole, for it contains many thoughts and 
suggestions which are worthy a careful reading 
and consideration by directors, officers, agents, 
and members of life insurance companies. But to 
the query, “ where is the conservative force ?” we 
answer that i¢ can only lie where capital is endan- 
gered, and its possessors have the charge and con- 
trol of the business transacted. This may startle 
the Republican, but we respectfully ask the ques 
tioner, Does not your article prove it ? 

What has been the history of fire insurance 
companies, conducted by agents of policy hold- 
ers? Almost without exception they have result- 
ed disastrously where any great amount of busi- 
ness has been done. Why has it been thus? It 


| will not be contended that less conscientious or 


able officers have been employed, than in 'ife in- 
surance on the same’ plan, for the fact is well 


known that many such life insurance companies 
have been organized more especially to provide 
places for persons who have failed to secure suc- 
cess in other pursuits, than for any other object ; 
while others have been organized by adventurers 
without hope of retrieving their fortunes in other 
business. The fault lies inthesystem. Theoret- 
ically it is fine; practically, it has been a failure. 
The same system which has proved so ruinous in 
tire insurance is followed now in life insurance, 
and to this fact, chiefly, is directly traceable the 
cause of the enormous expansion complained of 
by the writer of the article in question. Whether 
this expansion will be productive of disaster, as 
the article vaguely foreshadows, may well be 
doubted in view of the past results and present 
fruits of the system. For it would be unwise to 
affirm that that system which is a failure in fire 
insurance, will also be a failure when applied to 
life insurance. An examination of this question 
would involve, in this connection, too mach 
space ; besides, it would be foreign to the subject 
at issue. But upon the proposition that theele- 
ments of a strong conservative force inhere in 
the direct employment of capital by its possessor, 
there can be no dispute. For the very nature of 
the possession involves timidity inits use. There- 
fore, capital will employ only such agents who 
immediately control the transaction of business 
endangering its existence, as are proficient in 
that business, and have character established for 
conservatism, and behind these agents stands the 
still more conservative force,—the proprietors of 
capital. 

The article referred to treats of “the dangers 
of life insurance.” Let us see what dangers are 
complained of, and whether the remedy herein 
suggested would not free the business from its 
defects. If not, our theory is false ; but on the 
other hand, if it will, is not the question an- 
swered satisfactorily? We extract as follows: 
“No branch of business is so crowded, for the 
reason that it requires no particular capital, no 
particular experience, and no particularly hard 
work.” Then let us have capital. Capital will 
employ only experience, and experience will demand 
and only be satisfied with hard work. We agree 
with the writer in his negative reasoning, and 
will he not admit its logical results? He justly 
complains that the employment of numerous so- 
licitors on percentage of premium receipts brings 
into the business an expansive, progressive force, 
which is too great for the continued permanent 
success of the business. Place capital where it 
will become endangered by acts of agents who 
“must live,” and how many such would, like 
Othello, find their occupation gone? There can 
be no doubt that there are, first, too many com- 
panies, and second, too many agents, for the fu- 
ture welfare of the public. A life insurance com- 
pany can make no more additions to a dollar per 
annum for a given number of years than any 
shrewd financier, or savings institution. Hence, 
as an investment, in the financial application of 
the term, life insurance in this sense is but a poor 
one, inasmuch as expenses pertain to it which 
are unnecessary attendants upon financial invest- 
| ments purely ; brit, coupled with consequent pro- 
| Vision against the results of an early death, it is 
| beneficial in its effects, and can be secured in no 
other way. Were the number of companies and 
_agent$ less, the expense above alluded to would 
| correspondingly decrease, and the saving be re- 
‘tained by the companies to increase the funé 
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from which the death claims must sooner or later 
be paid. In this connection, it should be consid- 
ered whether capital will submit to unreasonable 
expense at the hazard of its loss. There can be 
but one answer: No, 

The question of rates is alluded to in the arti- 
cle so frequently hereinbefore referred to, and 
fears are expressed that any reduction in rates 
must result disastrously. This isa point upon 
which, in our opinion, the public requires more 
light than any other, and this opinion is strength- 
ened on reading the article referred to, evidently 
written by one who has given the subject of life 
insurance much thought ; for if such an one falls 
into error, what can be expected from the masses ? 
Life insurance is a science, and its cost can be 
much more accurately ascertained in advance, on 
a given risk, than it is possible to do on a given 
fire risk. Theonly stable and prosperous fire in- 
surance companies in the country are those hay- 
ing a capital which is endangered ; simply be- 
cause they have greater necessity for good man- 
agement. Why this good management ? 
prietors of the capital,—able and successful busi- 
ness men, experts in estimating character and 
ability,—employ conservative officers to guard 





_a careless habit of periodically abusing the un- 
Pro- | 
“over insurance,”—a habit that is noticeable on- 


the interests of the institution in its details, while | 


they themselves personally superintend and con- 
trol the expenditures, and decide upon the risks 
which are to be accepted or rejected. High rates 
of premium are no protection to the policy hold- 
er, but the reverse, providing large sums of 
money above what experience has incontrovert- 
ibly demonstrated to be necessary to carry the 


| by a corrupt government, heedless of its obliga- 


risk, which will inevitably be used in attempts to | 


control the business, destroy rival institutions, 
build massive and imposing structures for the 


' 
| 


| cate the cause of their political patrons, carelessly 


} 


comfort of officers, at the expense of the policy | 


holders, provide sinecures for relatives and de- 
pendants, furnish sumptuous “ lunches,” and em- 
ploy all the arts of advertising and canvassing, 


and enlisting every principle from benevolence | 
to greed, none of which objectionable features | 
can pertain where capital is endangered, and its | 


proprietors guard every hazard. 

In conclusion, we venture the assertion that 
the proper remedy for the correction of any evils 
which may exist in the conduct of life insurance 
is in establishing rates as low as may be, taking 
care that they be fully adequate to the risk, ad- 
mitting alt proper and necessary expenses, and 
employing capital to a sufficient extent to secure 
a business management inferior to that of no in- 
stitution of any kind or nature. 

We shall take occasion in a subsequent issue to 
comment upon the “ innovations ” complained of. 








INCENDIARISM IN CHICAGO. 


SEVERAL weeks ago, alarmed by the frequency 
of disastrous fires, and yielding to the importuni- 
ties of the daily press, the common council of this 
city adopted the following resolution : 

Whereas, Numerous disastrous fires have recently occurred 
in this city, causing the destruction of a large amount of prop- 
we, and in some instances, the loss of life; and, 

hereas, There is reason to believe that a large proportion 


of those fires, if properly investigated, would be found to be the 
work of incendiaries, who are ready to endanger the lives and 


| justly the report says : 





check the constant increase of incendiarism, after 
several weeks of delay, during which ample time 
and opportunity were had to go to the root of 
the evil, has finally submitted its report. The 
gist of the document amounts simply to this: 
That the laws of the state prescribe severe pun- 
ishment for the crime of arson, and that, moreo- 
ver, the state has permitted the city of Chicago to 


enact stringent municipal laws both for the de- | 
| and as a consequence, the city has become overrun with law- 


tection and punishment of those who commit the 
crime ; but that the authorities who are charged 
with the execution of these statutory and munici- 
pal laws are notoriously and culpably derelict in 
their duty. Wherefore the committee conclude 
that the council is powerless in the premises. 
Thus we find that the increase of incendiarism, 
to which cause « moderate estimate traces at 
least fifty per cent. of the loss from fire in the city 
of Chicago, is not due to a want of adequate pen- 
alty, nor to action or want of action by the board 
of underwriters. The daily press has fallen into 


derwriters for permitting what is absurdly called 





ly on account of the lamentable ignorance of the 
writers in the daily press concerning the real con- 
ditions of a policy of insurance. We can not, 
however, expect justice from the daily press, so 
long as great principles of right and wrong, in- 
volving security to the state and security to the 
citizen, are overshadowed by mere questions of 
party expediency. Thus, when a city is cursed 


tions to execute the laws, and only intent upon 
retaining office, it is not strange that at least some 
of the daily newspapers, in their haste to advo- 


lay the blame for great evils in the community 
upon the shoulders of those who are themselves 
the greatest sufferers. 

Now what is the case in Chicago? We are 
told in the report of this committee of aldermen, 
that it is the official duty of the police and fire 
commission to investigate the origin of fires, and 
that therein they are invested with the same pow- 
er and jurisdiction as justices of the peace. We 


learn, further : 


‘* The superintendents and captains of police, too, for the 
detection or prevention of incendiarism are authorized to enter 
any building, day or night. The fire department, also, with the 
entire control over its organization, government, appointments 
and discipline, is, by law, placed under the police board. In ad- 
dition to the statutory and special laws which relate to the evils | 
of incendiarism, the common council have from time to time 
ordained such municipal laws for the benefit of our fire-police 
organization as the ingenuity of aldermen, and all other c ti- 
zens, have been able to devise ever since the city was incorpo- 
rated, and the council in June last appropriated $700,000 for 
fire and police purposes.” 


How, knowing these facts, can any one pretend 
that the laws are not adequate to the suppression | 
of incendiarism, or that there is « lack of mate- 
rial means for the execution of those laws? Very 





** A practical application of those laws, and a judicious ex- 
penditure of the public money, would doubtless prevent, in a 


| great measure, the evils of incendiarism, if it did not prove a | 


property of their neighbors, providing that they can succeed in | 


fraudulentiy enriching themselves ;,and 
Whereas, Some measures ought to be adopted to check the 
further progress of this nefarious business ; therefore, 
Resolved, That the committee on fire aud water be instructed 
to consult with the counsel to the corporation, ard that they 


| the authority possessed by the city for executing her fire police 


report to this council, at its next regular meeting, a proper or- | 
dinance by which the evils complained of in this preamble can | 


be remedied. 
The committee to which was thus delegated 
the recommendation of some adequate means to 


| committee would respectfully beg leave to state, that there is a | 


| honest enforcement of those which have been especially pro- 
| vided and entrusted to the guardianship of our local authori- 
| ties for the préservation of their lives and property. 


sovereign remedy, and the people who are at present so severe- 
ly taxed to maintain the laws, have the right to demand an | 


Manifest- 
ly, the cause for much of the dissatisfaction recently evinced 
by our insurance merchants and the public generally, relating 
to the evils of incendiarism, may be traced to that unfortunate 
provision of the city charter which vests in our police board all 


laws and ordinances, and which deprives the legislative branch 
of the city government of all power in the matter, even to in- 
vestigating the acts of executive officers, whatsoever they may 
be, as recent attempts at investigation by the council have de- 
monstrated ; and here, trusting that it may not be deemed by | 


the council as impertinent to the matter referred to them, your 


| current report throughout the city to the effect that for all ar- | 


ticles bought for the fire department, the city is paying a dis- 
honest commission for the benefit of city officials, and your 





| incendiarism. 


committee conscientiously believe the report to be true; in 
respect, however, to practices of this character, Chicago does 
not stand alone, as it appears by the recent developments in 
several of our neighboring cities of the west, where men hold 
office by virtue of political in fluences rather than from person- 
al fitness and integrity of character, It is not an invention of 
your committee to state that our Loard of police have for years 

en culpably derelict in their duty. That fact is well known 
to almost every man inthe city. The commissioners, in fact, 
have never pretended to give any great amount of attention to 
the business of their department, but, instead, while attending 
to their own professions and callings, have abandoned the busi- 
ness entrusted to them by the public into the hands of subordi- 
nates, some of whom are evidently of questionalle fidelity, if 
not morally disqualified for any responsible public position, 


less characters, whose depredations are daily chronicled in all 
our newspapers. While such a state of affairs exists, the evils 
of incendiarism and al! other evils of a like nature will increase 
from bad to worse and worse.” 


From all which we conclude that the principal 
reason why incendiarism has been so prevalent 
in Chicago, was the failure to execute the laws 
for its suppression. Other great crimes, from 
petit larceny to murder, would increase in any 
community whose officers and courts of justice 
neglect their duty to arrest and punish thieves 
and murderers. But arson is a crime which fre- 
quently involves and includes the crime of mur- 
der, and for that reason, no less than on the score 
of safety to property, should public officers be 


| especially zealous in the employment of every 


means for its prevention. We do not know any 
thing about the merits of charges of corruption 
against the police commission of the city of Chi- 
cago, but we do assert that it has been wickedly 
neglectful of its duty in respect to the crime of 
There must be a reform in this 
deplorable state of things, and if the board of un- 
derwriters can not secure a more faithful observ- 
ance of their rights therein, let them contribute a 
fund to hire the police detectives and police offi- 
cials to perform that duty which, it really seems, 
they have not time to perform, being engaged in 
more lucrative transactions in otier branches of the 
public service 








Tue state auditor in Iowa, who exercises, to 
some extent, a sort of supervisory control over 
insurance companies in that state, urges the leg- 
islature to amend the Iowa insurance laws, It 
seems that while the state of Iowa compels all 
foreign insurance companies to perform certain 
obligations, which are neither few nor lenient, 
companies organized within the state are per- 
mitted to do business without the slightest re- 
sponsibility to law. Reliable companies from 
other states—reliable because in the states where 
they are organized every insurance company, 
whether home or foreign, is held rigidly account- 
able to the provisions of healthful insurance laws 
—which go to Iowa to do business, are pounced 
upon, fleeced, fined and taxed. But when the 
company which parades as a part of its title the 
name of some backwoods Iowa hamlet comes into 
the field, no questions are asked. In nine cases 
out of ten it makes little difference whether its 
capital is one thousand dollars or one hundred 
thousand dollars, because in those nine cases 
the company is not organized to do an hon- 
est business or a legitimate business, and because 
also there is no authority to compel its manage- 
ment to conform to such rules as the experience 
of all reliable insurance companies has found to 
be the only safe rules of practice. 

It is not surprising, then, that the auditor 


| deems it necessary to inform the legislature that 


“ 


home companies are doing business without 
capital or bottom of any kind.” But when he 
talks about requiring each company organized in 
the state to have a capital of “‘at least $100,000. 
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with 25 per cent. paid up,” and urges that such a | 
law would “command for home companies the 
confidence and respect of the public, and retain 
within the state a large amount of the money that 
is annually paid to foreign insurance companies,” 
he displays a simplicity which is really pitiable. 
Verily, the value of insurable property in the 
state of lowa must be very small indeed to be 
protected by insurance companies with only 
$25,000 of cash capital! ‘ Twenty-five thousand 
dollars of cash capital” may sound very well in 
regions where the prevailing style of architecture 
is mostly of the log-house order, but Iowa is a 
great state, with prosperous cities, full of costly 
and pretentious edifices; so that the suggestion 
which we have quoted, in regard to the great re- 
form which the ingenuous auditor wishes to be 
instituted, hardly reaches the root of the evil. 
We have already urged the necessity of radical 
reform in insurance legislation in the western 
states. We have pointed out the barbarous fea- 
tures of state laws which fine foreign insurance 
companies for doing what home insurance com- 
panies are allowed to do without adequate means 
of fulfilling even their smallest obligations. The 
almost universal practice of these legislatures in 
respect to insurance is a wicked and criminal 
violation of the plainest principles of justice; for 
whereas it is the duty of the state to protect its 
citizens from fraud or imposition, the insurance 
laws of nearly every western state are designed 
to protect only the business of home companies 
by prohibiting, so far as possible, the operations 
of foreign companies. It so happens in Iowa that 
the foreign companies are about the only com- 
panies whose means and experience entitle them 
to patronage; so that the imposition of fines, 
taxes, license-fees, and other inequitable penalties 
upon foreign companies for offering what the 
people of Iowa cannot purchase at home, is real- 
ly a burden on the citizens of that state. The 





introduce a wiser, safer and cheaper plan, it is necessary that 
in all cities like Chicago, insurance uld be made the func- 
tion of the municipality exclusively ; that is to say, that by 
the assent and under the direction of the municipal authority, 
every property-holder in the city shall compulsorily be the in- 
surer, to the extent of his means, of every other piece of cit 
property. Hence, when one’s house, or store, or workshop ts 
burned, he may go to the municipal treasury, and, after mak- 
ing due and satisfactory proofs of his loss, draw, say three 
fourths of the amount thereof from the city funds, which will be 
made up by a general tax. 

** The advantages claimed for this plan are: first, cheapness 
of rates: for instance, if the whole property of the city is two 
hundred millions of dollars, a tax of one per cent. on the gross 
amount would far exceed the probable average loss by fire per 
annum ; second, greater security against fire, for the reason 
that every citizen would be an underwriter, and to the extent 
of his whole property, interested in repressing incendiarism, 
which is now the fruitful cause of loss; third, greater care in 
building, and more efficient police regulations for the preven- 
tion of fires; fourth, the retention at home for business pur- 
poses of the large sums now annually sent abroad in the way 
of premiums on foreign (we mean Eastern as well as European) 
policies; and fifth, the absolute certainty that the underwriters 
can not fail.’’ 


Now while we do not care to waste our time 
in upsetting this wonderful scheme of municipal 
insurance, we would like to ask, why not also 
extend the advantages of municipal enterprise to 
other branches of business? Why not have 
municipal flour-mills, municipal shoe-shops, 
municipal candy-stores, municipal billiard-rooms, 
municipal groggeries, municipal laundries, mu- 
nicipal pill-shops, municipal clothing stores,—in 
short, every kind of necessity, convenience, and 
luxury, provided by the city for the accommoda- 
tion of the Dear Public who shall be supplied at 
bare cost and no profit? What a fine thing it 
would be to run a political machine like that! 
But the proprietor of this ingenious insurance 
patent-right makes a remark at the close of the 
extract which we have quoted which we wish to 


notice particularly, because it is based on a prev- 


tax comes out of the pockets of the people in the | 


be if there were no tax. So that the benefit, if 
there is any in these iniquitous laws, is all on the 
side of the proprietors of bogus companies who 
come into the field only to cheat the people with 
the clap-trap of “ cheap insurance in home insti- 
tutions.” 








THE ingenuity of the daily press in devising 
plans for the improvement and reform of the in- 
surance business is amazing. We have had an 
opportunity,—remembering how vigorously the 
Chicago newspapers devoted their columns to a 
consideration of the insurance question, imme- 
diately after the great fire in this city,—to learn 
just how little knowledge, or, rather we should say, 
just how much ignorance prevails on the subject | 
of insurance. Though their observations on the 
lessons of the great fire were generally truthful 


alent fallacy that is apt to work mischief. He 
enumerates as one of the advantages of his utopian 
proposition, “ the retention at home for business 
purposes of the large sums now annually sent 
way of premiums on foreign (we 
mean Eastern as well as European) policies.” 
He makes no allowance for the large sums of 
money (at least two millions of dollars in this 


abroad in the 


| city alone) annually expended by foreign com 
shape of rates increased above what they would >» ya Prien . 6 


panies in the shape of payment of losses, salaries, 


printing, advertising, rent, and legal fees at 





and earnest, their conclusions were in all cases of 
such a kind as to prepare us, after that, not to be 
surprised at any amonnt of absurdity in the | 
recommendations of the insurance writers for the 
daily press. But we have been utterly astonished 
at the effrontery of an evening paper which 
remarks : 

‘* The present system of fire insurance is radically and inhe- 
rently defective. It may well be doubted, remembering what 
it costs to the insured, the premium which it offers to rasczlity 
and incendiarism, and the great number «f persons subtracted 
from the productive industry of the country to attend to its de- 
tails, whether, on the whole, it has not been a curse to every 
community in which it has been introduced. It is hazardous | 


| 

| 
to insurer and insured: hence it is costly, and in far too many | 
cases it is ineffective in accomplishing what it promises. To | 


whatever place they do business. He does not 
seem to be aware of the fact that of the total sum 
of $1,400,000 paid by insurance companies for 
losses at the Lake street fire in January, con- 
siderably over $1,200,000 came from foreign com- 
panies, and to that extent were foreign companies 
a source of revenue, bringing to this city foreign 
capital to be expended in giving valuable employ- 
ment to Chicago architects, builders, masons, and 
laborers. 








TuHey are trying, down in Missouri, to pass a 
law to establish an insurance department “ for 
protection against bogus insurance companies.” 
Surely if there is any state in the Union which 
needs “ protection against bogus insurance com- 
panies,” that state is Missouri. We hope the law 
will pass—with a special provision, however, 
against the ravages of the wild cats which find 
their home in St. Louis! 








WHEN will our city authorities comprehend” 
that Chicago is no longer a provincial town, %in 
that the laws of ten years ago are no more siita- 
ble to this magnificent metropolis of the interior 
than would be the primitive institutions of Chey- 


enne to the daily municipal wants of New York? 












This city has more than doubled in area and pop- 


é - re dae | 
ulation since the present fire limits were estab- | 


lished. Why, then, should they not be extended, 
if only so far as to reach the boundary of the 
heaviest business operations. The daily press do 
not tire of assailing the insurance companies for 
advancing rates, but never a word have they to 
say about the wickedness and folly of permitting 
the erection of flimsy, combustible buildings in 
localities where fire is most destructive Because 
of the superior value of property in their vicinity. 








In Paris, during the last twenty years, the an- 
nual average of loss by fire has been only $164,- 
000! Yet in Chicago, a city one quarter of the 
size of Paris, those figures would hardly repre- 
sent the monthly average. The only wonder, 
then, is not that insurance companies here are 
compelled to increase their rates, but rather that 
they can afford to do business at all. 








CITY TOPICS. 
A POWERFUL COMBINATION AGAINST THE BROKER- 
AGE SYSTEM. 


We print below a summary showing the names of agents, 
together with the names of companies and amount of capital 
which they represent, composing the combination which has 
been formed in this city to discountenance the brokerage sys- 
tem. Every agency in this combination is pledged to pay no 
commissions to brokers, and to make no allowance to agents 
for business brought to its office. The new arrangement went 
into effect on the 24th ult., and is now in full operation : 
Gisson & GreEr— Capital. Gross Capital, 

Underwriters’ Agency, N. Y..$3,50,646 55 $3,505,046 55 
Hent & Goopwix— 


tna, Hartford .......2..000% 4,833,543 39 

Security, New York .... ..... 1,477,677 12 

North American, Hartford .... 434,378 72 

Roger Williams, Providence... 201,708 81 6,947,303 04 
Brown & AYars— 

Pheenix, Hartford ............ 1,235,000 00 

Commerce, Albany ........... 5ti5, 000 00 


27d,000 00 
200,000 00 
802,000 00 


1,496,235 30 
1,555,286 23 
504,878 80 
505.550 34 
244,671 19 


8,623,896 78 
1,003,098 54 


Buckeye, Cleveland 
Hope, Providence 
Tradesmen’s, New York 
Davis, James & Co.— 
Lorillard, New York 
Phenix, New York 
Corn Exchange, New York.... 
Atlantic New York 
Mercantile, New York 
Artuvr C. Ducat— 
Home, New York 
Manhattan, New York 


York. ...... 2,577,000 00 


4,316,601 86 


Citizens’, New York........... 564,021 72 
Howard, New York............ 683,197 23 5,874,214 27 
WILLIAM WAaRREN— 
Liverpool and London and 
Globe, England .......... 17,005,026 00 17,005,026 00 
S. M. Moore & Co.— 
Hartford, Hartford ........... 2,000,000 00 


North British and Mercantile, 


London and Edinburgh 13,290,000 00* 


Home, New Haven ........... 1,500,000 00 
Springfield, Springfield ....... 750,000 00 
Connecticut, Hartford ........ 300,000 60 
Narragansett, Providence..... T501,000 00 
Merchants’, Hartford... ..... 400,000 00 
Irving, New York...........++ 300,000 00 
Enterprise, Cincinnati........ 1,400,000 00 20,690,000 00 


James L. Ross— is i 
Queen's, Liverpool and London 1,820,704 10* 1,820,704 10 
Aggregate capital $62,736,495 82 


* In gold. 





PERSONALS. 


We had the pleasure last month of meeting Mr. H. J 
Furber, the well-known Vice President of the Universal Life 
Insurance Company of New York. He expressed himsclf as 
highly pleased with the prosperous state of the life insurance 
business, especially in Chicago, where, under the efficient 
management of Judge Ormsbee, director of the western depart- 
ment, the Universal Life is rapidly rising in public estimation 
to the front rank of ‘sound first-class life companies. 

#imong prominent representatives of well known eastern 


* companies who visited Chicago last month, was Mr, Edgar W. 


owell, the efficient vice president and active manager of the 


Phenix. 


Mr. H. S. Prescott, a gentleman long identified with the 
insurance interest, and of extended experience, has recently 
been appointed agent of the Standard Life Insurance company 
of New York for the State of Hlinois. Under his efficient man- 
ayement the business of this staunch life company is certain to 
thrive in the Empire State of the West. 

Mr. A. F. Willmarth, the well known vice president of the 
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Home, of New York, was here last week. Of course he found 
the business of the Home prospering finely in Chicago under 
the energetic and prudent management of Gen. Ducat. 

We learn that Mr. Oviatt has terminated his connection with 
the Mutual Benefit Life. 


between three and four thousand policies, ard forwarded about 
one million of dollars in premiums to the home office. Few 
agents can point to such a record as this. 

We learn that the World Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, is about to establish a general agency in Chicago. 
The World is officered by gentlemen known among the promi- 
nent capitalists and insurance men of New York. It is estab- 
lished on a solid and substantial basis, and we shall heartily 
welcome the extension of its business to this city. 

WE had, last month, the pleasure of meeting several officers 
of prominent eastern insurance companies, but certainly we 
were not glad to welcome any of them more than Mr. R. F. 
Mason, the vice president of the Corn Exchange Insurance 
company, of New York, himself a former resident of Chicago. 





DISCREDITABLE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
We alluded last month tothe practice which has obtained 


Mr. Oviatt has been inthe employ of | 
this company about five years, during which time he has issued | 





lately, here in Chicago, among a class of insurance companies, | 


which seem to think that payment of losses entitle them to 
credit. Just as though failure to pay losses were the ruling, not 
the exceptional, practice of insurance companies. We do not 
know where this plan of advertising in the newspapers a com- 
pany’s honest payment of its debts originated; still less do we 
care what companies have resorted to this kind of advertising. 
We must be allowed, however, to insist that the most reliable 
companies are those which do not rush into print with alot of 
namby-pamby correspondence every time they sufferloss. The 
Dear Public may be gulled often and severely, but the Dear 
Public will never fail to see through such specious and flimsy 
clap-trap the motive which lies behind, and behind that the 
weakness which makes the motive a necessity. About the only 
persons who are benefitted by this sort of advertising are the 
proprietors of the daily newspapers, and for their sake we 
should hope that it would be widely adopted here in this city of 
frequent fires, cnly that we should have to pity the com- 
pany which makes it the rule to advertise itself in this way 
every time it has to pay a loss. In this connection we have 
been asked to give publication to the following, which illustrates 
another kind of discreditable advertising that is becoming 
altogether too common: 
Cuicaco, March 15, 1868. 

Messrs. You, TicKLE, Me & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN: This company has learned from a dispatch 


handed an operator for transmission, that your store burned 
down last night. Our company had a policy thereon of $5.00, 


or, at least, we have heard it so reported. Enclosed please find | 


our check for $10,000, in order to cover your loss, as we under- 
stand you had not insurance enough thereon, owing to our high 
rates. Trusting that this prompt action of ours will result in 
the still greater destruction of property by fire, thereby ena- 
bling us to shell out our remaining greenbacks, we remain, 
Your obliged underwriters. 
Purr BLow, 
Secretary Blohard Insurance Company. 


(Signed,) 


Cuicaco, March 15, 1868. 
Purr Biow, Esq., Secretary: 
Dear Sir: Thanks for your check of $5,000 on our house 
which is now burning. Our loss will be about $3,000. The 
overplus covered by your generous conduct, we will, at once, 


| out, and constructed especially in all its details with a view to 


donate to the ‘‘ State Idiot Asylum,’’ and will be exceedingly | 


happy to give our endorsement to your eminent fitness for a 
habitation therein. Faithfully, 
(Signed,) Yuu, Tickie, Me & Co. 





WESTERN LIFE INSURANCE. 


We are glad to acknowledge, as another evidence of Western 
enterprise, that the West has two or three great life insurance 
companies whose success has been fully equal to the most 
favorite Eastern companies. And though neither of these be- 
longs to Chicago, we should be guilty of a sectional prejudice, 
which would be unworthy of the national character of Tue 
Srecrator, if we neglected to bestow tribute where it is justly 


| to the assured ample security against loss. 


deserved. We have been led to this acknowledgment by an | 


investigation of the affairs of the Home Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Cincinnati, whose rapid progress in public esti- 
mation entitles it to rank among the best life insurance com- 
panies of the country. We know of but one company whose 
business exceeded the first year's business of this company, 
and we can nt recall, in ar intimate knowledge of the whole 


history of American life insuratice, a parallel to the steady up- | 


ward and ouward progress of the Ilome Mutual, unless it be in 
the case of the well known Equitable. Rapidity of pr gress, 
however, is not always a proof of stability. But a careful study 
of this company’s affairs, added to a rigid investigation of its 
financial standing, convinces us that it enjoys the unusual good 
fortune of splendid management. The one hundred wealthy 
business men of Ohio, one-fifth of whom are bank officers, who 
started the company, wis-ly selected at the outset honest men 
aad able meu t» administer its affairs. Starting under these 





| 


auspices, with an ample cash capital, all paid in and securely 
invested, and adopting a system of business that combines the 
most approved features of the oldest and best life companies, 
the Home Mutual has found it unnecessary to resort to any of 
those flashy and injudicious expedients which are too often em- 
ployed to give eclat to the early days of a new company. If 
there has been any mistake it was in the manifestation of too 
much conservative force,—an example, by the way, which 
might safely be followed by a few of the older companies which 
devote their energies to making a great splurge, reckless alike of 
economical or prudential considerations. Thus we find that 
the company’s expenses last year were considerably lower 
than the expenses of some companies which did not do more 
than half the business,—showing a careful regard to the neces- 
sity of taking good risks, strict fidelity to the interests of policy- 
holders, and the observance of the prime necessity of main- 
taining an ample reserve fund. A company managed in this 
way can not fail to succeed. We have been led thus to bes- 
tow explicit and unreserved commendation, not so much for 
the purpose of recording the unexampled experience of the 
Home Mutual, as for the purpose of marking a striking contrast 
to many Eastern and Western companies which have permitted 
themselves to lose sight of the essential elements and conditions 
of success. We should not close these comments without re- 
cording the fact that the Home Mutual has deposited with the 
state auditor of Ohio, as security for its patrons, the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, which, we believe, is the heaviest 
amount held in trust by a state official for any life insurance 
company in the country. 








A SPLENDID EDIFICE. 


We alluded last month to the fact that the Merchants’ Insur- 
ance company, of Chicago, had leased a site on the corner of 
Washington and La Salle streets, for the purpose of erecting 
thereon a magnificent building. Plans for the structure were 
invited from all architects wishing to compete, and the result 
was a large number of designs, all contemplating an edifice 
combining a high degree of ornamentation with corresponding 
solidity, prepared with great care by the most eminent 
artists of this and other cities. It was calculated that the 
plans would be considered with the greatest impartiality, and 
to secure this end each was presented anonymously. The 
award was given to Messrs. A. Bauer & Co., of Chicago. The 
plan submitted by them is that of a truly noble building. It 
is to be built of Athens marble with imposing fronts in the Flor- 
entine style. The outer walls are remarkable for their bold 
and massive appearance. The structure will be surmounted by 
heavy stone cornices, with pediments, and modiilions, and 
frieze ornaments. It will have two entrances on La Salle street, 
and one on Washington street. The La Salle street front is to 
be 100 feet and the Washington street front will be 110 feet. 
There will be three offices on the first floor fronting on Washing- | 
ton street. The La Salle street front will contain an office 33 
by 72 feet on the first floor and in the basement. Each story | 
will be remarkable for its height, and the building, with its four 
stories, will be 80 feet high. The ha!ls will be easily accessible, 
airy, wide, and well provided as regards light and ventilation. 
The offices will all be planned and furnished very completely. 
and each office on the two lower floors will have a fire-proof 
Indeed, the entire structure will be fire-proof through- 





vault. 


presenting a massive and imposing appearance. Work on this 
elegant and splendid building will be commenced very early 
this season. 


> 


A GOOD COMPANY. 


It is worthy of note that, whilethe Traveler’s, of Hartford, is | 
the only company in this country that has been able to make 
the accident business a success, the same company has also at- 
tained splendid results in the business of life insurance. Its 
paid up capital of $500,000, with a large and steadily increas- 
ing net surplus, already aggregating nearly $500,000, affords 
The company 
grants all the approved forms of ordinary policies,—whether 
term, annual, ten year non-forfeitable, or endowment, either 
with or without a weekly indemnity for totally disabling bodily | 
injuries,—either on the stock or mutual plan, at lower rates of | 
Their 
participating life policies give all the profits to the assured, 





premium than those of many other favorite companies. 


whose dividends are available annually, either to increase the 
amount of their policy, or to liquidate succeediug premiums, or 
to purchase indemnity for disabling injuries. Thus the parti- 
cipating policies of this company,-it is needless to add, afford 
valuable advantage to the policy holder, which must peculiarly 
recommend the company to patronage. Both the accident and 
life departments possess other impertant features which are not 
included in the plan of any other company. In its life depart- 
ment the Traveler's has already. only in twenty months, writ- 
ten over 3,79 policies; in its accident department it has writ- 
ten more than 125,000 policies, aud pid three quarters of a | 


| which is most remarkable. 


| entire surplus goes to the policy holders. 


million dollars in losses. A company which has done that Ri. 
at the same time accumulated a net surplus over capital of 
$500,000, may well receive the highest commendation and con- 
fidence. Whole columns could not speak more convincingly of 
the ability which has distinguished itsmanagement. The west- 
ern branch office is located in this city, at No. 50 La Salle street, 
under the efficient superintendence of its well known manager, 
General Julius White. 





OUR HOME COMPANIES. 


WE have already noticed, in previous numbers of Tue Sprc- 
TATOR, the gratifying progress and excellent standing of Chica- 
go’s favorite home companies,—the Merchants’, the Firemen's, 
the Commercial and the Garden City,—and now we wish to add 
to the list the Lumbermen’s which indeed ranks very high, and 
is rapidly reaching an enviable position among the best compa- 
nies in the country. A sufficient proof of its stability is the 
fact that it is able to meet all the rigid requirements of the in- 
surance department of New York, and that it is to-day success- 
fully competing for a share of the good business in the city of 
New York. But this fact aside, we have better proof of its ex- 
cellence in the sworn statement of its financial condition, from 
which we learn that its total assets are nearly $400,000 against 
only $30,000 of liabilities. These assets are in cash, govern- 
ment bonds, bonds and mortgages on choice real estate, and 
loans secured by government bonds and national bank stock. 
The company paid, last year, losses tothe amount of $122,5 
but this did not prevent the saving of a handsome sum over and 
above disbursements of all kinds. We have evidence that the 
business of the company during the first three months of this 
year exhibits a large monthly increase, while its losses have 
been, comparatively, much lighter than they were last year, 


| Of course this is owing to the skill and prudence which distin- 


guish its management, and on account of which we expect to 
see the Lumbermen’s, not long hence, classed very high insthe 
front rank of American fire insurance companies. We are 
glad to conclude our notice of this estimable company with an 
announcement that in order to accommodate its rapidly in- 
creasing business, the Lumbermen's will soon remove to its 
spacious and elegant offices in the Union national bank’s new 
building, opposite the Chamber of Commerce, on the corner of 
Washington and LaSalle streets. 





THE GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


One of the best established and most favorably known of all 
our life insurance companies is the Globe of New York. Though 
it is comparatively young, it has already attained a success 
It is organized upon the cash and 
non-forfeiture systems, and by the provisions of its charter the 
Dividends are made 


on the contribution plan, and paid annually. The company 


| has already made three annual dividends, amounting to $197,- 


000, an amount which has never before been equalled during 
the first four years of any company. The Globe is peculiarly 
fortunate in having for the managers of its northwestern de- 
partment Messrs. McKindley & Lockwood. These gentlemen 
long occupied responsible and prominent positions in the man- 
agement of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to whose success they materially contributed. They are 


| widely known throughout the entire west, and under their 


direction the business of this company throughout this quarter 
is rapidly and steadily increasing. The office of this depart- 


| ment is at No, 124 La Salle street, Chicago. 





THE STEVENS STEAMERS. 


Tue new steam fire engines manufactured at the Allerton 
Works, Naugatuck, Conn., are rapidly gaining favor in differ- 
ent cities where steam has superseded the old-fashioned clumsy 
contrivances, useful rather for breaking down the health and 
strength of men than for putting out fires. The Allerton steam- 
ers, or, we should say the Stevens steamers,—for so they are 
known, after the principal proprietor of the Allerton Works,— 
present several important features, the invention of Mr. Stevens, 
which, with their unequaled beauty of design and construction, 
render them superior even to the favorite Amoskeag engines. 
We notice highly flattering commendations of their merits by 
the press of several cities where an opportunity has been had to 
test them alongside of steamers from the Amoskeag Works. Mr. 
Stevens, their builder, was formerly a chief engineer in the 
United States navy, and is a thorough m&chinist. 





al 

LIFE INSURANCE ON THE INTEREST-BEARING PLAN. 

The general agency of the above named company, estab- 
lished in this city by Messrs. Hewitt & Pettengill, appears to 
be doing a very thrifty business. We do not know whether 
this is due most to the energy and popularity of the agents, or 
to the attractive features recently adopted by the company. 
it is certain, at any rate, that the company’s policies on the 
interest-bearing plan —securing to the assured the benefits of 
life and endowment insurance, together with the advantages 
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of a savings bank investment,—offer attractions which must 
eventually become very popular in this country. We have 
taken pains to investigate this system and may thus enumerate 
its principal conditions: 

First: That no person assured under this plan shall be liable 
to any further payments whatever on his policy, as soon as the 
aggregate amount of premiums paid thereon, and increased by 
compound interest at the rate of sia per cent. per annum, shall 
be equal to the sum insured in the policy. 

Second : That each person assured under this plan, and sur- 
viving the period required to make up the amount of his insur- 
ance by premiums and interest as aforesaid, shall be entitled 
to annual cash dividends upon the said amount, during the re- 
maining term of his insurance; and 

Third: TVhat the dividends payable under the foregoing 
rule shall never be reduced by the declaration or payment of 
dividends on any policy, or policies, which require the further 
payment of premiums, or accumulations of interest, or make 
up the sum insured thereby, as aforesaid. 


Thus the premiums paid by a policy-holder earn compound 
interest at six per cent. per annum, while at the same time his 
policy, absolutely non-forfeitable, will be liable for no further 
payment as soon as the aggregate amouut of past premiums, 
together with compound interest thereon, equal the sum in- 
sured. In order, still further, to enhance the advantages of 
the system, and at the same time to identify the interests of the 
assured with the interests of the company, all profits arising 
from policies issued under the interest-bearing plan, together 
with profits arising from the company’s non-participating 
policies, constitute a fund for the payment of annual cash divi- 
dends. Other features of the plan offer unusual inducements 
to persons desirous of insuring on the most profitable terms, 
and its advocates appear to be fully persuaded of its superiority 
over all the prominent systems in vogue, whether mutual or 
stock, 





THE KNICKERBOCKER, 


We have seen a chart purporting to give an official state- 
ment of the business of life insurance companies which have 
offices in New York, for the year ending December 31, 1867, 
from which it appears that the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company of New York stood first in the increase of business of 
1867 over 1566, and in amount of business done stands second 
of all the New York companies. The following new business is 
shown: Policies issued in 1867,10,284; amount insured in 
1867, $31,310,725. 

This remarkable progress is said to have never been exceeded 
by any other life insurance company in the world, and this is 
owing mainly to the energy and wisdom with which the affairs 
of the company have been managed by its experienced and 
well-known officers. We predict for the Knickerbocker a most 


successful future in the annals of life insurance, and take great | 


pleasure in recommending this staunch old company to the 
favorable consideration of agents and those contemplating life 
insurance. The western department has recently undergone 
a change of management. Mr. Richard Baxter, of New York, 
a gentleman well and favorably known in life insurance circles 
at the East, has taken charge of this department. His offices 
are at 166 and 168 Randolph street. 


= 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE. 


THE United States Life Insurance company has lately adopt- 
ed several new plans, which, with the estimable features which 
have hitherto been included in the plan of this favorite com- 
pany, offer peculiar attractions to the public. The United 
States has always been distinguished for the prudence and sa- 
gacity of its management. Its stockholders—among whom are 
many of the wealthiest and most influential citizens of New 
York—are personally liable for any deficiency of the capital. 
Thus the prime advantages of economy enter largely into the 
policy of the company, so that its patrons are enabled to enjoy 
a sense of perfect security in their investment. The United 
States is a joint stock and mutual company, having the advan- 
tages of both systems, and subject to none of the objections 
which may be raised against either. It is undoubtedly one of 
the best companies in the world in which to insure one’s life. 
The agency for northern Illinois and Wisconsin is ably and effi- 
ciently managed in this city by Mr. James Bradiey, room 8, 
No. 6, Oriental building, 116 La Salle street. 


— 


UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY. 

We have to announce achange in the office of Read & Greer, 
agents of the Underwriters’ Agency, No. 82 La Salle street. 
Mr. Read retires, and is succeeded by George H. Gibson, the 
firm becoming Gibson & Greer. Mr. Gibson, who has long 
been senior member of the firm of Gibson, Chase & Co., agents 
of the Evans line of propellers, is very favorably and widely 
known in Chicago. He brings into the partnership the strength 
of an excellent business reputation, and the advantages of ex- 
tended personal influence, which, added to the underwriting 
experience and popularity of Mr. Greer, will serve to greatly 
increase and improve the business of the Underwriters’ Agency 
in this vicinity. 

















PEORIA MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


We have received a copy of the canal, hull and cargo rates 
and regulations of the above named company for this year. 
They have graded the boats carefully for the guidance of their 
agents, and charge according to the classification of the boat. 
This is a very important change in canal business. ‘ They have 
built a small steamer for their marine inspector, Capt. Kelly. 
This steamer can run in canal and river, and has power suffi- 
cient to tow one boat. Capt. Kelly, as agent of the company, 
will be continually on canal and river, watching all boats in- 
sured by the company, reporting whenever any thing is wrong 
in captain or boat, and rendering all the help he can to insured. 


THE AGENT’S MANUAL. 


We are in receipt of the Agent’s Manual of Life Assurance, 
by Dr. Henry C. Fish, a gentleman of intimate practical know- 
ledge of the subject, the value of whose wide experience is giv- 
en in its pagesin full. It is calculated to prove a most valua- 
ble aid to life agents, and constitutesa full and complete guide 
to the business of life insurance. The book has received the 
unanimous approbation of all the principal life companies, and 
is considered by many as indispensable. It is very handsome- 
ly printed and bound, and will occupy a prominent place in in- 
surance literature. 





THE INSURANCE MONITOR, 


We are assured that the purchase of the Insurance Monitor 
by Mr. C. C. Hine will be followed by a radical improvement 
of that old and well-established journal. Its former proprietor 
had sufficient energy and perseverance to command for his 
journal a handsome patronage, which the new proprietor will 
be certain to largely increase. An accomplished and experi- 
enced underwriter, Mr. Hine will doubtless give us a paper 
which will be full of practical value and interest to insurance 
workers. Besides, we are warranted in indulging the belief 
that his course will be wholly free from suspicion of unworthy 
motives. 








MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 

Dr. Allen's great work, entitled ‘‘ Medical Examinations for 
Life Insurance,” having gone through four editions, the pub- 
lisher’s supply has been exhausted. It is intended soon to issue 
a fifth edition, to which extensive additions are to be made. 
The publishers request us to say that the edition will be a very 
large one, and sufficient to meet all ordinary demands. Seve- 
ral life insurance companies have provided their agents with 
this valuable work, which they deem indispensable to the 
medical examiner. 





+—~>+ 
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TERRA COTTA. 

The enterprising house of Hovey & Nichols, of our city, have 
for some time been manufacturing this article in the shape of 
garden and lawn ornamentation, in the way of vases, figures, 
fountains, urns, and for window-caps, brackets and nodillions 
for building purposes. Their business inthis line has increased 
to such an extent that they have been induced to lease land at 
Hyde Park, upon which they are to erect extensive buildings 
for the moulding of the peculiar clay they are required to use. 
Kilns for the burning of it, and houses for their workmen, are 
already in course of erection. Their work has been used main- 
ly in the ornamentation of stores and dwellings, and grounds 
in the interior cities and towns of our own and neighboring 
States. Until now no encouragement has been given to the 
use of Terra-Cotta in this city ; but the apparent necessity for 
some material to supersede the use of wood for cornices and 
other ornamentation of the front elevation of stores and dwell- 
ings, has induced architects, builders and owners of buildings 
to consider the necessity of substituting something besides 
wood ornamentation hereafter. Stone is proposed by some; 
iron, plain and galvanized, by others, and Terra-Cotta by 
Messrs. Hovey & Nichols. All the safety claimed by the friends 
of stone and iron is claimed for Terra-Cotta, with the additional 
advantage that its cost is about one-third that of ornamented 
stone, and about one-half that of iron. Any thing rather than 
wood is desirable, and if the advocates of Terra-Cotta can 
demonstrate the practicability of its use for large work re- 
quired for warehouse front elevation, and that it is as durable 
as stone or iron, it certainly has a great advantage in the mat- 
ter of cost. 

The following article, which we find in the Tribune of the 
10th inst., is so fortified with European authorities relative to 
the use of terra-cotta for buildings, that it would seem as 
though there could be no doubt whatever in the matter. The 
Tribune says: 

‘* The material used in the production of this article, now so 
generally coming into popular use, is made of pure ammonia 
clay, void of lime or iron, which secures its imperviousness to 
the action of the elements. Its toughness or strength is secured 


from the prevalence of silica found in this particular clay, 
which, when moulded into the desired form, is subjected to a 





far greater degree of heat than first-class brick, and is pro- 
duced in the highest style of ornamentation at much less cost 
than stone or iron. It is to be preferred to the former for the 
reason that the absence of lime prevents the possibility of cor- 
rosion, and to the latter in that the absence of iron prevents 
the possibility of rust. Its use for architectural purposes in 
Europe for a century or more, and of late years in the repro- 
duction of celebrated statues, fountains and vases—for the 
adornment of buildings, public and private grounds, sufficient- 
ly attest the permanent character of terra-cotta.” 

The following article from a late number of The Builder— 
the leading authority in architectural matters in Great Britain 
—is very strong evidence of the importance attached to terra- 
cotta, as applied to architectural ornamentation, and for 
grounds: 

‘“‘The revived manufacture of terra-cotta in the shape of 
vases, fountains, friezes and other ornamental works, has been 
carried on in England for the last forty or fifty years, and to a 
considerable extent ; indeed, we might go back to the times of 
Wedgwood, who established a factory for its production, and 
say nearly one hundred years. 

‘* The frieze of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, 
produced by Bubb, the sculptor, and the external decorations 
of New *t. Pancras Church, London, are amongst the largest 
examples that occur to us. Little, however, has been done 
amongst us in architectural work as an actual building mate- 
rial until recently. It was used, our readers know, in the 
Royal Horticultural Society's building at South Kensington. 
It is being largely used in the new building for the Museum 
there, and we have mentioned large specimens of the material 
exhibited by English manufacturers in the Palace of the Champ 
de Mars, for which more recently medals have been given to 
Blanchard, Blashfield, Pulham and others. In some parts of 
Germany, Saxony and Northern Italy, this revived use of it as 
a building material has been going on longer. In many build- 
ings now in course of erection in this city, terra-cotta is exten- 
sively employed.” 


Every thing being dependent upon the quality of the clay 
employed, and the skill evinced in burning it, it seems to us 
simply necessary for Messrs. Hovey & Nichols to fully main- 
tain these two facts to enable them to command the confidence 
of the public, in the substitution of terra-cotta for either stone 
or iron, for actual durability as well as economy in cost. 

We have given so much space to the consideration of this 
matter for the reason that the subject of the greater security 
of our buildings from fire is at present a matter of very great 
importance to our people. No city in the United States has 
suffered so much from fire of late as our own, and the introduc- 
tion of any means of greater security in this respect, for the 
future, commends itself to serious consideration. 


eT 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 








We ask the indulgence, for a short time, of the many per- 
sons who have within the past few weeks added their names 
in such numbers to our subscription lists. When we em- 
barked in the enterprise which we are now prosecuting, we did 
so with many misgivings and forebodings. We did not antici- 
pate that our success would be thus early established. We 
believed that trial, doubts, and even pecuniary loss would 
attend us at the outset, and that we must, for a time at least, 
fight our way at a disadvantage. Our first issue was a light 
one; the second was somewhat larger, as our subscriptions 
began to come in. But we thought we had printed an edition 
large enough to meet any exigency or demand. We were 
mistaken. The demand for the numbers of Taz Spectator, 
from the first issue, has been so great that our supply has been 
exhausted. We have decided to make a reprint of the back 
numbers, and in a few days we shall have copies enough to fill 
all orders. Until then we ask the patience of our friends. 
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THE PIONEER COMPANY. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


COMPANYT, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1868, - $940,829.51 


INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


Causing Death or Total Disability from Labor 
or Business. 


AccIDENT Potictks written for any term from one month to 
one year, insuring from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal acci- 
dent, or $3 to $50 weekly indemnity for totally disabling 
injuries d by ident, at an annual cost of $5 to $25 per 
$1000, according to occupation and degree of hazard. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


The TRAVELERS also grants all approved forms of full Lite 
Insurance, at low rates of premium, either on the STOCK or 
MUTUAL plan. The former at rates so low as to be equal to a 
LARGE DIVIDEND IN ADVANCE. 

Participating policies give all the profits to the assured. 
Dividends available annually, to increase the amount of the 

licy, or to liquidate next year’s premiums, or to purchase 
ndemnity for disabling injuries in advance, to the amount of 
5 per week for each $1,000 insured: thus GUARANTEEING THE 
DIVIDEND to that extent. 

All full life or endowment policies NON-FORFEITABLE. 


Comsinep Lire anp Accipent INsurRANCE 


UNDER ONE POLICY AND PREMIUM. 


The Travelers also combines with any approved form of full 
life insurance, when desired, the payment of a weekly indem- 
nity for totally disabling injuries by accident—thus combining 
all the benefits of both Life and Accident insurance under one 
policy and premium, at rates less than most companies charge 
for Life insurance alone. This form of policy meets with much 
favor, and the Travelers is the only company that writes it. 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


In its Life department, the Travelers has already, in its first 
twenty months’ business, written over 3,700 policies—a 
reater number than any other life company in the same time 
with one exception). 
In its Accident department, it has written upwards of 
125,000 policies, and 


‘Paid Three-Quarters of a Million in Losses, 
including over 8,400 losses by non-fatal injury, and 114 death 


losses by accident, in which the large sum of $308,000 was 
realized for $1,934 received in premiums, 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

CHAS. E. WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary, 

Hoy. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: 


80 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
JULIUS WHITE, MAnacer. 





TOTAL LOSSES PAID 


OVER % 


Four MILLION DOLLARS. 





ASSETS, January, 1868. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and due from Agents..... $183,382 24 
United States Securities........ Hi ....s eee. eons 146,580 00 
Loans on Approved Securities. . Wh ............++ 145,040 00 
New York Bank Stocks. ......0.c@Mhsccccccccccecs 87,125 00 
PE EE SII 6.s6 va cecvncbhcovdcduveceens 201,450 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks. .....0.ccccssccccccces 57,050 00 
Bonds—State, City, Railroad and Water.......... 267,700 00 
SL OED SNRs one vce cn kdctbonceeecews 101,500 00 
i. cae den te dade pentccreceeniens cuss 40,487 50 
Oe CIE ohn bh te cd ccvonessnessexwes 3,880 57 

Market Value of Assets. ...ccccccccccsccescées $1,234,195 41 

SE SIO cicccccesad. bssesessansnies 77,148 60 


NET CASH ASSETS, $1,157,046.81. 


The Officers and Directors of the PHCENIX INSURANCE 
COMPANY take great pleasure in directing the attention of 
the public to its present prosperous financial condition, as 
shown by the statement herewith. Inno time of its hitherto 
successful and marked career has it been able to make a better 
or stronger exhibit. By a firm and faithful adherence to a 
strictly legitimate fire insurance business, and a prompt cash 
payment of all honest losses, the Managers of the PH(ENIX 
hope to merit and receive a continuation of the very liberal 
patronage extended to the Company in every section of the 
United States, since its incorporation. 


Brown & Ayars, Resident Agents, 
No. 80 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOSSES PAID IN CHICAGO OVER 


$130,000. 





PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $1,235,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


Hartford, Conn. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Albany, N. Y. Assets, $565,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


TRADESMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York. Assets, $302,000. 


BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


BUCKEYE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, O. Assets, $275,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


HOPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $200,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


Proyidence, R. I. 


Office, No. 80 La Salle Street, 


4 CHICAGO. 
j 


. 





EDWARD M. TEALL, FRED P. FISHER, 


TEALL & FISHER, 


FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


No. 94 LaSalle Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yonkers & N. York ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Gash Capital. ....cs0 
Cash Assets .occccccccccrscssececccecs 750,000 


Capital City Insurance Co. 
OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


Cash Capital...... (bbeketetineeensouon $200,000 
Cask Assets ....... peameue ces 


eeseeses 


American Insurance Co. 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. Incorporated 15831. 


re ener eee $150,000 
Cash Assets 


ee 


Sangamo Insurance Co. 


OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Cash Capital... .cccccccccrcccccces ve° 
Se A. 6s. 60dcccass< RTE eye 


“Charter Oak Fire Ins. Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CR CIEL, coc 50:0 dacckcecveeseses $150,000 
I i caine ea wanaawew ten ds «++ 200,000 


New Jersey Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Caled Be Rs 6:0 n0cincctee 0401800000. SOD EO 
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HOVEY AND NICHOLS, 


No. 57 State Street, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERRA COTTA. 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES, 


ALSO, 
Statues, Fountains, Vases, Urns, 
Etc., 


For PRivaATE AND PuBLic GRouNDS, AND FOR CEMETERIES, 


TERRA COTTA 
IS AS DURABLE AS STONE OR IRON, 


is produced in a higher degree of ornamentation than can be 
wrought in Stone or cast in Iron, 


AND COSTS FROM ONE-HALF TO TWO- 
THIRDS LESS. 


ORNAMENTAL GOODS 
For House, Garden and Lawn. 


OIL PAINTINGS, BRONZES, PARIAN, SWISS CARVINGS, 
MOSAIC WORK, ARTIFICIAL FRUITS, DECALCO- 
MANIE, WAX MATERIALS, Etc., Etc. 


COMMERCIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


160 & 162 WASHINCTON ST. 
(Company’s Building.) 


OFFICERS: 


J. DORE, President. I. R. DILLER, Vice-President. 


J. FARMER, Secretary. 


CAPITAL, $ 300,000. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


Risks taken on as favorable terms as other responsible compa- 
nies, and ALL CLAIMS PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY 
ADJUSTED AND PAID. 





DIRECTORS: 
Wee FY. BaFisesccvcevsssevees<s Of IIayden, Kay & Co. 
He. BORVARCE .....0<cccesces ows Spruance, Preston & Co, 
mB GARR 46s odnesenvess Ballentine, Lawrence & Co. 
SS BORA R ec cccccccecsser cvens Parker, Colton & Sprague. 
ee re ee ee T. HU. Seymour & Co. 
J. BE. Crapmrm..... ccscccccce ose conte South Water St. 
a FT ere ee ere ree Real Estate Dealer. 
SS weer Te Commission Merchant. 
es Hy Es csexne President Union Hide and Leather Co. 














Lire INsuRANCE CompPaANyY. 


ASSETS, FANUARY 1, 1868. 


U. 8. 6s, 1881, bonds, cost........... $370,813.62 
U. 8. 5-20, 1867, bonds, cost......... 87,229.25 
U. 8. 10-40 bonds, cost............... 40,000.00 
Brooklyn city bonds, cost............ 94,475.00 
New York county stock, cost......... 10,000.00 
Bonds and mortgages............+++ 224,350.00 
Temporary loans......... Seee-ons eee 32,628.83 
Cash on hand and on deposit......... 112,027.08 


Premiums due from agents, and in 
course of collection and transmis- 


sion, and un-adjusted accounts.... 72,558.71 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums 

due subsequent to January, 1868... 158,994.05 
Office furniture, printing and station- 

SO I. venkiscssicccseceswece 11,094.03 
Accrued interest..........sccccccsecs 8,899.17 


$1, 168,069.74 
8,123.82 
$1,171, 193.56 


Add excess of market value of bonds 
OVEF COR.. wcccccccccceccess eocccece 


THE GLOBE 


RECEIVES A HIGHER RATE OF INTEREST UPON ITS 





INVESTMENTS 
Than any Western Company, and than most Eastern Com- | 
panies. 
THIS COMPANY ISSUES REGISTERED 
POLICIES. 





By the Provisions of its Charter, the entire Surplus belongs 
to the Policy Holders, and must be paid to them in Dividends, 
or reserved for their greater security. 


two years from the date of the Policy. It has already made 
three Annual Dividends, amounting to $197,000, an amount 
never before equalled during the first four years of any Com- 
pany. These dividends are now being paid. 





Reverstonary Dividends Non-Forfettable. 


Northwestern Department. 
INDIANA, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
WISCONSIN AND NEBRASKA. 


McKINDLEY & LOCKWOOD, 


MANACERS, 
Dr. R. L. REA, Medical Examiner, 
Office, Oriental Building, 124 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, 





Z. BLISS, State Agent for Illinois, 

124 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
0. A. WILLARD, State Agent for Wisconsin, 

Appleton, Wis. 
C. MATTER, State Agent for Michigan, 

124 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


DAVISON & BECK, Agents for Northern Iowa, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


CHAS. M. BABCOCK, Agent for Northern Indiana, 
Kendallville, Ind. 


NEW WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN A NEW COMPANY, AND ON A 
NEW PLAN. 


HARTFORD 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH CAPITAL PAID UP, $300,000. 


THOS. J. VAIL,- <- - . PRESIDENT. 

Cc. C. KIMBALL, - - - Vice-PResipENt. 
JAMES P. TAYLOR, - - SECRETARY. 
WM. SCHEFFLER, - - - AcTuARY. 


ILLINOIS GENERAL AGENCY, 


No. 9 Larmon Block, - - Chicago, Ill. 





Dividends are made on | 
the Contribution Plan, and are paid annually, commencing | 


This Company having closed the Accident Department of its 
business, issues all the approved forms of Life, Term, and En- 
dowment Policies, with or without participation in profits It 
| applies to ald its Policies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW OF RON-FORFEITURE ; 


has established liberal and equitable regulations in regard to 
change of occupation, residence and travel. 

These and every other condition of the contract DISTINCTLY 
EXPRESSED IN THE POLICY ITSELF. 


With this Company originated the system of Insurance 
entitled 


| LIFE INSURANCE ON THE INTEREST- 
BEARING PLAN. 


By this system, the Company guarantees to the Assured 
compound interest on all premiums paid, at six per cent. per 
annum, until premiums and interest shall equal the sum in- 
sured. Thereafter no further payments are required, and Cash 
Dividends upon the amount insured are paid annually, at an 
equal percentage with those declared upon the Capital Stock 
of the Company. Premiums and Interest are non-forfeitable 
from the beginning. Paid-up Policies on this plan entitle the 
holder to a 


Loan of One-half the Sum Assured. 


Premiums calculated so as to limit payments to one, two, 
three, or five years, if desired. This plan avoids the com- 
plexity and obscurity of the old systems, and compels the In- 
sured to understand the entire contract. 

Simplicity, clearness, and perfect equity eharacterize the 
Interest-Bearing Plan. 





Acents wanted throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
With men of character and experience, liberal arrangements 
arrangements will be made. 

Parties desiring information or Agencies, are invited to call 
upon or address 


HEWITT & PETTENCILL, 





GENERAL AGENTS, 


| 
No. 9 LARMON BLOCK, CHICAGO, 
| POST OFFICE DRAWER, 6,208. 


as 
| N. B.—Responsible, energetic men, able to bring things to 
| pass, wanted in Chicago. 
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Merchants’ Insurance Co., SecuRITY Lire INsuRANCE 


AND Annuity CoMPANY,. 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


OF NEW YORK. 


mee _— AND GLOBE 


STATEMENT 
STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION , 
showing the condition of the Security Life Insurance and Annu- 
ity Company, of New York, on the 31st day of December, 1867, 
On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the made to the Auditor of Public Accounts for the State of Lilinois. 


insurance department of New York: Insuran ce Com pany Ps 


CASH CAPITAL, - = - $450,00000), , | 
Capital Stock, paid up, - $110,000. 




















SURPLUS, - - - = — = 189,603 12 
ASSETS - - - - - $579,603 12 
ASSETS. 
INVESTED AS ‘FOLLOWS: | Cash on hand and in hands of agents.............. $281,498.60 | 
SET ND NI dv bre auce cues cewencne6esue 174,920.00 | ° 
| Premi Darel ceodecesberestseeeegenewcoues 627 397.03 | 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- Deferred posndianne lasbuadisasasebessccein nan 184/381 36 Cash Cap etal and Assets, 
erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the Pe PE evnicxeitciscverishvsadevosees 18,193.35 | 
REESE 279,916 34 | ao | $16,000,000. 
©. B, Geveracnent Bonide, $O0%.............002-.. 75.000 00 | BN I ons 5 cade ctde ices scdbessneves $1, 286,390.24 | . , 
Cook County Bonds.............cscccccccceceeces 66,500 00 | 
Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison ane 
II sin, stinsadaentnedinwoeevcness 20,000 00 | 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral ..... 10,477 29 | 
Cash in Bank and on hand............0sees00+00 26,131 70 | C. H. BAKER, Manager, | 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transmis- ssies | FOR ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, AND MINNESOTA. | Invested in the United States, 
I Sir tsidee ae addene Neer eccineedereees 06s , 504 
Chamber of Commerce and Bank Stock ......... 26,445 00 | — | 
Se IN Hones se dendesscncdecsescsccercee 14,486 15 | $1 »800,000. 
Inéurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 86 | 
Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New OFFICE, 118 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. | 
SOE eae 4,854 79 | | 
Office Furniture, including Iron Safes ............ 8,763 96 | 
City Collections— Premiums..................... 13,880 53 | | 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... ..........-2.05- 7,465 00 
_ 4) CHartes G. Hosart & Co., | — 
BORNE RING 65 ickcccnsesies cescscvdccess $579,603 12 
Vo. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 
LIABILITIES. CHICAGO. 
Unadjusted Claims .........0.cceceeeeseeeeeees $i $11,640 | Stave 
| CHARLES G..HOBART. SAMUEL M. NICKERSON. | Chicago Branch Office: 
| Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 
| New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. . 
ORIENTAL BUILDING 
OFFICE, Assets over $1,000,000. , 
aca | American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. | 
16 Chamber of Commerce Building. BOSTON. | No. 122 La Salle Street, opposite Chamber of 
| Assets over $650,000. Commerce. 
| Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
BOSTON, 
W. E. DOGGETT, Pres’t. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. | Assets over $325,000. 
ae 
WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. ROLLO, Secretary. | North American Fire Insurance Co., — 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $700,000. 
—— aT , 
| £xce!sior Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS: Assets over $300,000. W. WARREN, 
G A D.A.J dad Resident Manager. 
EO. ARMOUR, - A. Jones, Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
W. E. DoGcGetrT, ABA Dow, NEW YORK. 
B. P. Hutcuinson, 8, A. ores | Aine over $200, . 
JouN TYRRELL, P. L. UNDERWOOD, } WARREN & KNIC HT 
L. D. Nortox, Sox. A. Smita, —_ ° 
Lyman Buarr, H. A. Hurzsvr, ‘ » General Agents for North-western States. 
H.W. Kixo, R. 8. Kino, | Fire, Marine, and Inland 
H. W. Hinspae, Wm. McKInDLey. 
H. 8. WacBripcE, Insurance. 
| Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 
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1868. 


CROSS ASSETS, - $2,029,640.79. 


SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 115. 


Fanuary ist, 1868. 


$346,644 69 
104,494 54 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash items - : 

Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security - 

Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
and United States Securities, Market Value, 1,574,411 69 
4,089 ST 


Accrued interest ° - - 








$2,029,640 79 | 
| 


Liabilities: 


Capital Stock - - - : $1,900,000 00 
Losses in process of adjustment - 167,356 28 
Unpaid Dividends - - - 144 00 


$1,167,500 23 
862,140 56 


Actual Surplus - - 


After another year of numerous and sweeping disasters, 


THE 


HartTFrorD 


1 fers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as 
evidence of its ability to furnish 


INDEMNITY 
suited to the times. 


$5,000 fer day. 


Income, 


I 


Agencies in all prominent localities. 


ALL CLAsses oF Fire Risks ACCEPTED ON EQUITABLE 
TERMS. 





" Onesmnap 180, 
Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





James C. WALKLEY, President. Samvue. H. Wurrte, Sec’y. 
N. S. Patmer, Vice-President. 





ASSETS, - ° - $4,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, OVER — $2,000,000. 


LOSSES PAID, $1,500,000, and not a case litigated. Poli- 
cies issued to date, over 30,000. 

Agents pronounce the CHARTER OAK COMPANY the 
most popular in its plans of all life insurance companies, and 
other companies admit this by copying its chief feature— 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 


This company originated, in 1863, the system of declaring 
annual dividends, and paying the same at the first renewal of 
the policies. Three complete dividends of this class have been 
paid, and the fourth is being paid. 

Persons of good character and address can obtain loca) or 
traveling agencies, by addressing general agents. 

w.H. WELLS, 

(Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicago.) 
GENERAL AGENT FOR ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE, Room No. 3, Reynorps’ BLock, 
(near the Post Office) 

CHICAGO. 





Brake & BarrReTT, 
Successors to 


B. W. PHILLIPS & CO., 
Life, Fire, and Marine 


Insurance, 


.S.W. cor. Randolph and La Salle Sts., 
Second Floor. 


J. H. D. BLAKE. OSCAR W. BARRETT. 


REMOVAL. 
The Office of the 
NORTH AMERICA 


Life Insurance Company 
Of New York, 


Is removed to the Office formerly occupied by Messrs. B. W. 
Phillips & Co., southwest corner Randolph and La Salle 


Streets, second floor. 
BLAKE & BARRETT, 


General Agents. 


Ivscrance Orrice or B. W. Pat.ips & Co. 

The undersigned, having retired from the Agency branch of 
the Insurance business, and transferred the same to Messrs. 
BLAKE & BARRETT, take this opportunity to say to the 
public and patrons of the Companies which we represented, 
that Messrs. Buake & Baxrett will extend to them all the 
accommodations and privileges that characterized the concern 
under our management. The Mr. Barrert of the new firm, 
having been connected with us for a number of years, has the 
experience necessary for the business, and a knowledge of the 
wants of our customers, and, therefore, by the transfer, 
customers need not be apprehensive of any change in the work 
ofthe Agency. Respectfully, 





B. W. PHILLIPS & CO 


CONNECTICUT 


Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets - - = $18,000,000 
Membership- - - 55,000 
Surplus,over-  - $5,000,000 


The plan of this Company is pureLy MUTUAL. The in- 
sured in it receive all the profits. Its success since its organi- 
zation has not been equaled by any other Company. It is the 
LARGEST Company in the world, having the largest number 
of members. 


Insurance in it is granted to meet all the contingencies and 
wants to which Life Insurance is applicable. 


ALL POLICIES issued by this Company are either NON- 
FORFEITABLE by their terms, or may be converted into 
those which are so, AT THE OPTION OF THE INSURED. 





This Company offers all the advantages of a CASH or NOTE 
Company. The assured are not REQUIRED to give a note in 
| part payment of the premium, but may, if preferred, pay the 
| first four premiums in cash, after which their dividends, on 
| AnycAL Premium Lire and Contincep Premium Endowment 
| Policies, will, if the past success of the Company is continued, 
| reduce their premiums Onk-HaLr. When notes are given for 
| Annual Life and Continued Endowment Premiums, no Notes 
| will be required after the FOURTH payment, and the returned 
| surplus—dividends—will be applied as cash to the reduction of 
| the annual premium. 


NONE BUT UNEXCEPTIONABLE RISKS 
ACCEPTED, 
AND 


ONLY ON AGES BETWEEN FOURTEEN 
AND SIXTY. 


DIRECTORS: 


E. B. WATKINSON, 

H. ©. ROBINSON, 

E. D. TIFFANY, 

THOMAS SISSON, 
MARCUS N. HODGES, N. Y. 
C. F. THAYER, Boston. 


JAMES GOODWIN, 
N. M. WATERMAN, 
Z. PRESTON, 

GUY R. PHELPS, 
JOHN ©. PALMER, 
GEORGE 8. GILMAN, 


GUY R. PHELPS, President. 
Z. PRESTON, Vice President. 


W. 8. OLMSTED, Secretary. 


MOORE & STEARNS, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
49 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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8. Af. MOORE. A. H. VAN BUREN. J. H. MOORE. 


S. M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, 


| 


EDWARD GOODMAN. R. R. DONNELLEY. 


Church, (500dman & Donnelley 


Leroy CHuRCH. 








Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 


pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
be required. 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $275,000. 


ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 





IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000. 


NARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
ASSETS OVER $700,000. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., | 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 

SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

ASSETS OVER $750,000. 


Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid. | 


} 
| 


PRINTERS, 


Nos. 108 and 110 Dearborn Street, 


COR. WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
model establishment. Thé type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the stéari presses are of the most approved 
| construction. We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
| highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


| 
| ° Fire, Life, and Marine 


InsurANCE PRINTING, 


| EMBRACING 
POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 
OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 
EXPIRATION NOTICES, 
| LETTER HEADS, 
| SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 





ACENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


| CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 
| BUSINESS CARDS, 
BILL HEADS, 
BLANK BOOKS, Etc., Erc., 





| With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- 


tion. It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 
| examine our specimens and prices. 


CuurCH, GOODMAN & DONNELLEY. 





LEWIS H. DAVIS, 8. F. REQUA. F. 8. JAMES. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Iilinots, 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid bv 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 
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HOME MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF CINCINNATI. 


ORREN E. MOORE, President. CHAS. H. FROST, Sec’y. 
GEORGE L. MASTERS, Actuary. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, 


Owned by one hundred prominent wealthy business men of 
Ohio (one fifth of whom are bank officers), ALL PAID IN 
AND SECURELY INVESTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
ASSURERS. 

Net assets, Jan, 1, 1863, $170,715 01. Policies issued in 
1867 (being the first year of the Company's business), 1,109, 
insuring $2,085,640. Total income from premiums and interest 
in 1567, $115,191.90, Total losses for the year, $5,000, 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


No restrictions as to Residence or Travel. 


ALL POLICIES ABSOLUTELY WORLD-WIDE AND IN- 
CONTESTIBLE. 


The most successful Company ever organized in the West. 
No parallel (at its age) in the history of life insurance, with a 
single exception. 

All profits (except interest on capital stock) belong to the 
assured. 

Dividends annual, on the popular and equitable ‘‘ contribu- 
tion” plan, and PAID at the next settlement of premium, 

Says the New York Jnsurance Monitor: ‘* The Home Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company starts off with almost unparalleled 
success; located in the heart of the great West, supported by 
one hundred capitalists, managed by oflicers of great experience 
in life insurance, it can uot fail.” 


CENERAL ACCENTS. 


ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN and MINNESOTA, 
F. M. HAWES, 112 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN and ONTARIO, 
JOHN M. CONNELL, Detroit, Mich, 


NORTHERN OHIO, 
JOHN McKELVEY, Sandusky, Ohio. 


IOWA, 
B. W. CUNNINGHAM, Davenport, Iowa. 
KENTUCKY, 
SWEETLOVE & BASSETT, Louisville, Ky. 


Live Agents Wanted. 


No others need apply. Adcress, Home office, or either of the 
above named General Agents. 


No business done nor wanted south of the States of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 


R. H. Jordan & Co., Agents, 


112 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


ORGANIZED IN 1853, 


Cash Assets over - - $3.000,000.00 


Policies Issued in 1867 - - 10.300 


Amount Insured in 1867 -  $31,000,000.00 
Losses Paid in 1867 - - 600,000.00 
Annual Income over - - $2,000,000.00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


Hoy. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITING. 


OFFICE: 


No. 166 and 168 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RICHARD BAXTER, Manager, 


For Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, to whom application may be made for Insurance and 
Agencies in the above named States. 


N. B.—All contracts, permits, or receipts, not signed by the 
Manager, are void. 





Garden City Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO. 


- $200,000. 


Capital, - 


OFFICE, No. 80 LA SALLE STREET. 


JOHN C. HAINES, Pres'’t. 
J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


GEO. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings’ Institution. 
JARED GAGE, Capitalist. 

H. H. SHUFELDT, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 

J.W. PRESTON, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 

JOHN C. HAINES, Esq. 

C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 

JOHN C. DORE, Commission Merchant. ‘ 

C. J. GILBERT, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 

L. B. SIDWAY, President Turner & Sidway Leather Co. 





GEO. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres't. | 





THE EQUITABLE 


Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, nearly - - - $6,000,000. 


Annual Cash Income,- - -3,500,000. 


Sum Assured During the year 1867, 
over 2 2 2 = = 
No. of Policies issued in one year, 


$43,000,000. 
10,000. 


Its policies average the largest of any American company. 
It issues all desirable non-forfeiting policies. 


ON A SINGLE LIFE, FROM $250 to $25,000, 


DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS, 
ANNUALLY. 


ALL PROFITS 


Dividend, Feb. 1st, 1867, Cash Value, $600,000. 


It is the most successful, and, for its years, the 


Largest Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Its percentage of LOSS to amount AT RISK is LESS THAN 
ANY OLDER COMPANY. Its percentage of total ‘‘ Out-go”’ 
to ‘‘ Cash Premium Receipts” is less than any other company 


whatsoever. 
Agents wishing to represent THE EQUITABLE, are invited 


to make application for appointment, by letter, to the New 
York office. 


HENRY B. HYDE, WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER, 


Vice President. President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


H. F, Jennison, Gen’l Agent, 


CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York. 
ORCANIZED, i850. 


Cash Assets, a 


This organization, which has now established a branch in this city, is one which presents superior claims to the public 
confidence. Being both a Stock and Mutual Corporation, it possesses the advantages of both without the objections of either. 
The stockholders are personally liable for any deficiency of the capital. The late assistant treasurer of the United States, the 
presidents of five of the leading banks of New York, and fourteen influential merchants of that city, are among the directors 
of the company. According to the report of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts, the company affords the 
strongest aw to policy holders, their assets, compared with the sum required to reinsure their portions, being $163.02 
to every $100. 

The Wall Street Underwriter, in speaking of the organization, says: ‘‘The sound conservative course of the United 
States commends the office to the steady favor of the investing public, inspiring confidence in the estimable managers of the 
company, and a sense of perfect security in the policy holders.” 

Combining the advantages of the savings bank with life insurance ; it applies the principle of compound interest to$ the 
large dividends accorded to policy holders; and the resulting accumulation (please note illustration in the following table, 
prepared by our actuary), together with near the surrender value of the policy itself, can be drawn out in old age, or at 
any period in the life of the policy, and used in business, or for any purpose the party insured may choose. While we claim 
equality in all other desirable points, with the best life companies in existence, in the matter of aecumu/ation, and for the 
_—- investment, we claim for our system superior advantages, and invite the most thorough examination of its practi- 
cal workings. 

The dividend at March 4th, 1865, was 40 per cent. on premiums, and 20 per cent. on previous dividends. This plan of 
dividends gives to each policy its share of the accumulating profits of the company. For example, on a policy paying one 
hundred dollars a year of participating premium, the profits for each year, and the total at each year on this system are: 


LIFE 





Ss Be 


$2,500,000. 





Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total- 
1 340 00 $40 00 15 $82 94 $892 98 | 29 $206 39 $2908 63 42 $427 97 $7102 47 
2 40 00 80 00 16 99 53 992 51 | 30 206 39 3115 02 | 43 513 56 7616 03 
8 40 00 120 00 17 99 53 1092 04 | 31 247 34 3326 36 | «44 513 56 8129 59 
4 48 00 168 00 18 99 53 1191 57 32 247 34 3609 TU =| | 45 513 56 8643 15 
5 48 00 216 00 19 119 44 1311 01 33 247 34 8357 04 | 46 616 28 9259 43 
6 48 00 264 00 20 119 44 1480 45 | 34 297 20 4154 24 |; 47 616 28 9875 71 
7 57 60 821 6) 21 119 44 1549 89 | 35 297 20 4748 64 | 48 616 28 10491 09 
8 57 60 859 20 22 1483 33 1693 32 36 297 20 48i8 64 | 49 739 54 11231 51 
9 57 60 436 80 23 143 33 1336 55 37 356 64 5105 23 | =50 739 54 11971 07 

10 69 12 505 92 24 143 33 1979 88 38 356 64 5461 92 | «Stl 739 5 12710 63 
11 69 12 575 04 25 171 99 2151 87 39 356 64 5818 56 «| | (52 8ST 44 13598 05 

12 69 12 644 16 26 171 99 = 2823 86 40 427 97 6246 52 | 53 887 44 14485 49 
13 82 94 727 10 27 171 99 2495 85 41 427 97 6674 50 Be 887 44 15372 93 
14 82 94 810 04 | 28 206 39 2702 24 


See the company’s pamphlet of ‘‘ New Plans’’ for fuller explanations of the dividends at different ages, and for the 
various modes of using or applying the dividends. The next dividend date is March 4th, 1868. Profits are available after 
the policy has run one year, and annually thereafter, as explained in the ‘‘ New Plan” prospectus. 


CALL AT BRANCH OFFICE (Room 8, Mercantile Building), 


116 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES F, BRADLEY, Gen’! Agent for Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Agents and solicitors wanted. 


Abstract of the Annual Statement 





WASHINGTON 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Life Insurance Company, 
City Fire Insurance Co., 


| 

98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OF HARTFORD, JAN. 1, 1868. | 
| 


Bios Bod re ‘mikesiaten President. 
i ; ; BEATE MECC UPUS, ccc ccccvcccesesccce Vive- President. 
The Capital Stock, all paid up, % $250,000. We hs DEE Wy Glicsccccveiss ces setedsescosea Secretary. 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 


New York, Boston and Hartford Bank Stocks, $162,025.00 | CASH ASSETS, $1,000,000 





State and City Bonds, - - - - - 55,100.00 

Railroad Bonds, - - - - - - 81,975.00 

Government Securities, - «+ + «+ «= 54,987.50} ENTIRE PROFITS divided among the Policy- Holders. 
Loans on Mortgage, Ist Liens, - - - 64,870.00 | 

Loans on Stock Collaterals, 2) - 26,400.00 | 


64,556.05 | POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
| 


Cash on hand, in hands of Agents and in Bank, 
< 6,021.91 | AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Interest accrued and other Cash Items, + 





Total market value, - - $465,965.46 | 


Dividends Annually on Contribution Plan, 


payable in cash or insurance, at the option of the insured, and 
not forfeitable for non-payment of premiums. 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses adjusted and not due, unadjusted and in sus- Li FE Poticies SELF-SUSTAINING 


pense waiting further proof, $38,369.63 


In from 13 to 20 years, according to age. 
> eine eieiens against he compeny. This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of 
insurance at rates lower than most other Companies, and offers 
all the advantages of first-class Mutual Companies. 

For particulars, apply to any of the Company’s agents, or to 
the undersigned. 

For agencies} apply to 


Cc. T. WEBSTER, President. 
GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary. 


8. FRENCH, 
I. P. POINIER, 


R. W. HOSMER & C0O., AGENTS, CHICAGO. 
Room 27, Chamber of Commerce. 


General Agents. 
PAUL & MASON, 
General Agents for the North-west, 
No. 130 La Salle street, Chicago. 





IRA HOLMES, J. A. HOLMES. W. W. HOLDEN, 


INSURANCE ROOMS 


or 


HOLMES & BROTHER, 


REPRESENTING THE 


2 
Insurance Company of North America, 


Capital and Assets, . . $1,963,297 83 





NATIONAL, BOSTON, 
$681,968 30 


| Capital and Assets, - - 


NORWICH, CONN., 


| Capital and Assets, - - = $495,751 82 


| ALBANY CITY, 


Capital and Assets, - . - $351.877 42 





| 
| 
| 
| 


North-Western Branch Office 


QnH 


‘Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


All Policies issued by this Company secured from forfeiture, 


on account of non-payment of premiums, by the 


Non-forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
Security, Equity, Economy, Safety. 


H. R. THOMPSON, Ceneral Agent, 


27 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ARTHUR C. DUCAT, 


INSURANCE, 


S.W. Corner Randoiph & La Salle Sts. 


INSURANCE ON HULLS & CARGOES ON THE LAKES. | 


INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. 
INSURANCE ON THE RIVERS. 


INSURANCE ON CANALS & RAILROADS 


Flome Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - = = $2,000,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1868, - - - . 3,623,896.78 
Surplus, - - - - - - - -  1,623,896.78 


Citizens’ Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - et 0 - + $300,000.00 
Assets January 1,1868, - - ~ - - 564,021.72 
Surplus, - = 5 © 2 © © © 264,021.72 


Manhattan Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. (Organized 1821.) 


Cash Capital, - - - - . . - $500,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1867, - - - - - 1,034, 128.10 
Surplus, oe - - = © «= 584,128.10 


foward Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. (Organized 1825.) 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $300,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1868, - - - - 683,197.23 
Surplus, - = 2£= © © © © © 183,197.23 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — All losses adjusted 
and paid at this Agency, without 
reference or delay. 


A. H. PARSONS, Surveyor. 
Capt. W. H. ROUNDS, Marine Inspector. 


THE 


RariLtway PASSENGERS 


Assurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


ISSUES TICKETS OF 


InsuRANCE AGaINST ACCIDENTS. 


Paid up and Bonded Capital, 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. G. B. WRIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
HENRY T. SPERRY, Secretary. 
JUSTIN SNOW, Gen. Ticket Agt. C.D. PALMER, Gen. Agt. 


$304,800. 





This is the only Company in the United States devoted to, 
| and making this branch of accident insurance a specialty. 

Its capital is safely invested in government, state, munici- 
pal, and other securities. 

It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, 
as additional security to its ticket holders. 

Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any 
required hour, and are sold at nearly every ticket office in the 
country. 

It is liberal in its policy, prompt in its settlement of claims, 
and has already paid nearly $50,000 in total and partial losses 
| upon its tickets: 


RATES. 


The Traveler's Risk Tickets, at 10 cents per day, 


Assure $15 per week indemnity during total disability from 
| non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and 
| $3,000 in the event of death. 


The General Accident of Travel Tickets, at 20 
cents per day, 


Assure $25 per week indemnity during total disability from 
non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and 
$5,000 in the event of death. 


The Registered General Accident Tickets, or 
Short Time Policies, at 25 cents per day, 


Insure against all kinds of accidents, traveling or otherwise, 
assuring $5,000 in case of death, or $25 per week indemnity 
during totat disability, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, 








Cuicaco INsuRANCE PLATE 
COMPANY. . 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Manufacturers of Insurance Plates 


OF ALL STYLES. 


CASS, MILLER & CO., Proprietors, 


52 and 54 S. Clinton street, - - Chicago. 





Illinois Branch Office ° 


PHENIx MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, nearly 3,000,000. 


This Company, while it has been con- 





| sidered highly conservative, was among 
| the Jirst to abolish the odious restrictions 
on travel and change of occupation from 
its Policies, and to pay full dividends to 
| Policy-holders for every premium paid. 


The objection to a Company receiving 





part premium in notes does not hold good 
against the PHCENLX, as only surplus 
premiums are loaned, and these, in case 
of death, are not taken from the Policy. 
The Policy is always good for the entire 


amount. 


AGENTS 


will find the Phenix a Company posses- 
ing every desirable element of popularity, 
and will have the additional sasisfaction 
of knowing that its officers are prudent, 


careful and economical. 


The Phoenix is doing a large and safe 


business, and pays an annual dividend of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 


Examine carefully its plans before in- 


suring elsewhere. 


CHAS. D. LAKEY, 


MANAGER AND GENERAL AGENT, 





43 Clark Street. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $1,500,000, 
T, L. MILLER, Agent. 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 


Assets, $343,575. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $291,736. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 
MERCHANTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $272,028.92. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


SUN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $227,195.37. | 
: T. L. MILLER, Agent. 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $4,000,000. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


Office, 70 and 72 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Lumbermans Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


Paid up Capital, - - $300,000. 





H. G. POWERS, President. 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. TT. L. MILLER, Agent. 


OFFICE, No. 702 LA SALLE STREET. 


ASSETS —January 1, 1868: 





SE dccctddcekecovedwecees Cobesviveees $34,075 16 | 
IE ID ooo cccscccctccecececcosceoes 107,497 37 | 
BE GE BROTUIOROD ooo ciccveccceseccccccccs cece 54,450 00 
Loans secured by U. 8. Bonds and National Bank 
PA SECREKROGS Keccivcosenctecscecescess 149,841 50 
INAS o oe cae chaarnnsecdaceeense-es 20,769 86 | 
Be I Soe kent beuel cvcteccowessd $366,633 89 
LIABILITIES : 
I aa baendaccrdcun sccweesenedeeses $21,698 64 
SD GEES GRIND ooo. c0666st0cccceseceees itendeniean 9,473 07 


$31,171 71 





DIRECTORS: 


H. G. POWERS, of Durand Brothers & Powers. 
THOMAS M. AVERY, Lumber Merchant. 
THOMAS GOODMAN, Secretary Lumbermans Insurance Co. 
WILLIAM T. ALLEN, of Day, Allen, & Co. 
NATHAN MEARS, of Mears, Bates & Co. 
ALFKED COWLES, of the Chicago Tribune. 
N. LUDINGTON, of N. Ludington & Co. 

8. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. 

J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding. 
WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips. 
MARTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. 


THOS. GOODMAN, Sec’y. 


| 

| The businese of this Company is confined EXCLUSIVELY 
| ; to the 

| INSURANCE OF FIRST-CLASS, TIEALTHY LIVES, 








| Of New York. 


Orrice Western DEPARTMENT: 


21 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


CHARLES GILLMAN SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 
T. ORMSBEE, - - Manager. 


Reversionary Dividends too per cent., 


OR 


Cash Dividends in Advance / / 


| 
NO NOTES TAKEN on which the Insured must pay interest, 
OR to be deducted from the amount OF THE 
POLICY at Death. 


ALL POLICIES HAVE A CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


| 
| SPECIAL FEATURES: 
THE STOCK PLAN, 


By which the full cash effect of the Premium is rendered 
IMMEDIATE, SECURE, AND CERTAIN, 
| In lieu of a Dividend, which is 


DISTANT, CONTINGENT, AND UNCERTAIN. 


Losses Paid in Thirty Days 


After due notice and proof of Death. 


Tue Premiums 


Charged by the UNIVERSAL are as low as the actual experi- 

ence of insured life in this country will justify, and on the 

ordjnary Life and Ten-year Non-Forfeiture Policies, are nearly 

| ONE THIRD LOWER than those charged by the majority of 
Mutual Companies. 


‘* The cheapest rates of premium consistent with entire and | 
perfect safety to the insured, best subserve the public interests, | 


TRUE. 


and operate to extend the benefits of these beneficent institu- 
| tions. It is needless and expensive to pay over money or 
notes to a Life Assurance Company for the purpose only of 


| having the same returned,”"—Hon. William Barnes’ Report, | 


te All applications for Agencies should be addressed to 


| 
| 
| 1861, 
the Manager at Chicago. 





Capital, $200,000. ] [ Organized, 1855. 


CHIcaGo FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


N. W. COR. LAKE AND CLARK STS. 


THOMAS CHURCH, Presipenr. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vice.-PresipENt. 
8. P. WALKER, Secretary. 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 51,822 27 








ASSETS, January t, 1868. 


U. 8S. 6 per cent. Bonds—5-20s_—- - - $175,550 00 
Loans on Mortgage - - - - 40,000 00 
Bills Receivable - . - - - 6,066 67 
Railroad Bonds - - . - 9,000 00 
Merchants Savings Loan and Trust Co. Stock - 9,000 00 
Premiums unpaid - + - - 7,068 00 
Interest accrued - - - - - 1,650 00 
Office Furniture, etc. - - - - 800 00 


Cash on hand - . - - - 7,525 60 


$259,660 27 
LIABILITIES: 


Losses unpaid - - . - $7,663 00 


Dividends unpaid - - - 175 00 
—_—— $7,838 00 








$251,822 27 


Losses paid in 1867, 


$115,422 76. 


Losses paid in Twelve Years, 


$374,819 27. 








